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JONES’S GREATNESS. 

My friend Jones started in life with the intention of 
achieving Greatness, adhered steadily to that deter- 
mination throughout, and at length, it is almost 
needless to say, was successful. Mankind, who flatter 
success even more than they hate it, are in the habit 
of assigning to the gainers of it a reputatior for 
genius, talent, or slirewdness; whereas what is far 
more requisite (except in rare instances) to its 
attainment, is self-denial—that is to say, the subor- 
dination, from the very beginning, of all natural 
pursuits to the proposed end. ‘This is easier with some 
than with others, of course; but it can be done by 
almost all. Who can doubt but that any human 
male creature, coming naked into the world, and 
living seventy years in it with his mind fixed on the 
acquisition of money, will die with at least his plum! 
Getting as largely as possible, but despising no gain 
however small; spending as sparely as he can; with 
eyes ever alive to the gleam of gold; with hands 
greedy to catch, tenacious to hold—such a man may 
have had, indeed, to sacrifice all that is best in this 
life ; may have lived without love in the world, and 
died having made a friend of neither God nor Man; 
but he will have made (in compensation) his plum, 
or even his ten plums, his Million of Money. ‘And 
a very pretty sum, sir,’ as has been before observed, 
‘to begin the next world with, too.’ Whether it 
is possible that such a one may have been a fool after 
all, is a question which, to some minds, would seem 
next kin to irreverential, considering the amount of 
money acquired; but he needs not certainly to be 
considered a wise man. 

Similarly, although less easily, considerable dis- 
tinction besides this one of mere wealth can be 
obtained in many walks, by diligent application and 
the concentration of all faculties to the one object. 
The inquiry to be made upon setting out, however, 
is but too apt to be delayed until it is too late— 
namely, ‘ Will it, after all, be worth my while?’ I, 
for my part, have no experience of the matter to 
place at the disposal of the Public; but I behold 
Jones’s Greatness, and that is sufficient for me. 

Have you ever watched a persevering parrot 
climbing painfully up the outside of his gilded cage, 
never advancing one perpendicular inch but by a 
wearisome, tentative process of beak and claw; and 
at last, having reached the ring at the summit, have 
you seen him swaying himself backwards and for- 
wards in a self-congratulatory manner, and yet not 
looking altogether comfortable in his mind, even 
then? Whether it is that, Alexander-like, he regrets 


that there is nothing more to conquer, that he can 
get no higher; or whether he would really feel safer 
if he were at the bottom again, which, as he well 
knows, he can never more regain except by the 
headforward method, I do not know; but the general 
expression of his features, in spite of his gorgeous 
attire and exalted position, is certainly not a happy 
one. And I cannot conceal from myself that his 
case finds something like a parallel in that of the 
Greatness of Jones. 

In the next edition of The Boyhood of Great Men, 
that of my friend will doubtless be chronicled, and I 
do not intend to dull the edge of its interest by any 
anticipation. I will merely state, that as, on the one 
hand, he did not distinguish himself in athletic sports, 
on account of that early application to the pursuit of 
his greatness at which I have already hinted; so, on 
the other hand, he was not a notorious ‘muff’ or 
‘spoon.’ Throughout his life, indeed, he has been a 
quiet, well-belaved person, almost necessarily debarred 
from the extravagances and follies of his contem- 
poraries, and if remarkable at all, remarkable for his 
noiseless unobtrusiveness. What has been reported 
of him, therefore, since his distinguished elevation, 
is, as will be seen, the more extraordinary and unac- 
countable. He went to bed upon a certain night, a 
hard-working, deserving person in good repute; he 
awoke in the morning, and found himself a public 
character, and infamous. 

Jones is a painter, and his last picture was 
announced by the Thunderer and all its Echoes as 
being a credit to any age and any country. It was 
Michael Angelesque, said some; it would have been 
so, said others, but for its decidedly Claudian character. 
It was the Picture of the year, and for all time; and 
if only the colours were durable, he might be certain 
that mankind would not willingly let it die—— But, 
the very next day, poor Jones had tears in his eyes 
on account of what was the whole talk of the studios, 
concerning his atrocious conduct to the model of his 
Iphigenia; and on the second morning it got into the 
newspapers, and came to the angry eyes of Mrs Jones. 
Moreover, it then appeared that he had not in reality 
painted any of the pictures which were attributed to 
him, but had kept a colour-mixer, of very great 
talents, at half-a-crown a week, to do them for him, 
who was bound over to that service, by a legal 
document, for a very long series of years. He had 
picked the poor fellow up in the humblest circum- 
stances; observed, with a vulture eye, his extraordinary 
gifts; and from that moment had battened upon his 
unlucky brains in the above unprecedented manner. 

Or my friend Jones, the subtle lawyer, but 
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heretofore obscure, except among the profession, has 
just been appointed Lord Chief-justice of the Common 
Pleas. ‘A fitting capital to a life-long pillar of legal 
devotion,’ say the judicial organs, becoming almost 
poetical in their enthusiasm. The right man in the 
right place, as is admitted by all who were not 
expectant of the high office in question for them- 
selves, 

* But how sad it is,’ says Rumour, gravely shaking 
its innumerable heads, ‘to think that, in early life, 
this man should have stolen a horse!’ It turns out, 
also, that there are two clients of his, formerly in 
affluent circumstances, and to whom he introduced 
himself, it seems, without the medium of an attorney, 
who are now beggars, sir—beggars. His persuasive 
talents were indeed at all times very remarkable. 
His clerk (who is poorly clad, and not well fed) is 
equally wicked, but not equally successful; and if 
either of them chose to tell tales, it is said, they could 
hang one another. Moreover, it is probable that the 
truth will, some day, out, since everybody knows 
they both—motion as of turning a liqueur glass 
bottom upwards—to excess. 

Or my friend Jones is a divine, and attains a very 
wide celebrity for pulpit eloquence. His sermons, in 
their third extensive edition, combine the most fervid 
eloquence with the truest teaching; possess a rare 
and genuine vein of the most liberal charity, and 
exhibit an array of learning, modestly indicated in 
their foot-notes, which is an honour to the church 
which hails him as her son. 

‘The greater the pity, therefore,’ sighs Universal 
Report, ‘that the reverend gentleman should be 
unable to write except under the direct influence of 
opium.’ Although that circumstance is, after all, of 
the less consequence, since it is alleged that he buys 
his discourses at an establishment in Cheapside, long 
famous for its possession of a certain theological 
writer, who, but that he prefers to sweep a crossing, 
and cannot be kept from drink, might be Archbishop 
of Canterbury. With such strict ultra-Anglican 
views, also, as Jones professes to have, so as to oppose 
himself even to the marriage of the priesthood, what 
a very queer story that seems to be about his niece / 
Having been himself, too, an only child, and conse- 
quently without brother or sister, the relationship 
does look a little ill chosen, certainly. The idea 
of his having had his gown taken away from him so 
lately as 1852, seems almost as strange as the reason 
for it—duelling. The report, however, that he killed 
his man, is inaccurate; he only winged the gallant 


captain. 

Or my friend Jones is a physician of most merito- 
rious character, who has done more towards the 
mitigation of pain, perhaps, than any man in his 
generation. A doer of numberless unknown acts of 
good, a beneficent apostle of healing, and an unad- 
vertised Blessing to Mothers. 

How unaccountable it is, then, that such a 
person should not appreciate the value of a moral 
character! It is more than hinted that, when he has 
a mind, Dr Jones will do almost as much harm as 
good, and is not always such a blessing to husbands 
as he is to mothers. He could not, clearly, have been 
thinking of his professional business when he (acci- 
dentally, of course) gave poor Sir Joseph Green 
Belladonna instead of Balm-tea. How such matters 
manage to get hushed up in the medical profession is 
very remarkable. He visits, however, good Lady 
Green as usual, who has forgiven him his little 
mistake in a truly Christian spirit. Being so gener- 
ous, as some would have one believe, it seems incon- 
sistent that the brown footman who shews you into 
his sanctum happens to be his father, who thereby 
prevents the bribes paid for admission into the 
popular physician’s presence from going out of the 


family. His grandfather, who is still alive (though 
in pitiably indigent circumstances), would doubtless 
have had an appointment of a similar nature, but 
that he is unfortunately a man of colour, and was 
formerly a slave in Carolina. 

Or my friend Jones is a comic actor of such intense 
humour, that he cannot appear upon the stage with- 
out one roar of laughter from boxes, pit, and gallery. 
Nor, indeed, for low broad farce is there a man to 
touch him upon the British stage. 

And yet, do you know, the private peculiarity of 
poor Jones is melancholy! Deep-seated, continuous, 
and funereal gloom! He may die any moment with 
that disease of the heart he has, and is especially 
liable to such an accident when singing, which 
perilous performance he has (poor fellow) to go 
through every night of his life. Although a player 
by profession, he is by conviction a strict Calvinist. 
It is said he learned his most telling laugh of a 
donkey looking over a village-pond in Essex, and 
that he instantly killed the too talented quadruped 
with a pointed stick, lest it should ever give the idea 
to another person. It is also worthy of mention, that 
although we always see him as the grave-digger, his 
own impression is that he acts Hamlet, and solemn 
characters generally, better than any tragedian dead 
or alive. 

Or, lastly, my friend Jones is an author of acknow- 
ledged genius, whose books have the healthiest of 
circulations from the most natural causes. ‘The 
delightful pathos of his writings,’ as you may read as 
you run in the daily press, ‘is enriched by the highest 
religious principles;’ while his touches of nature 
are such as to have brought tears, on more than 
one occasion, even into the eye of a publisher. 

But, alas, what hypocrisy is so great as that of the 
writer of Fiction! It is but too well understood that 
Jones is at heart an atheist, and opposed to the cele- 
bration of the Sabbath. His private life, it is alleged, 
is of a character to make Nero blush, and Heliogabalus 
hide his imperial but less profligate head. With 
regard to his popularity, there is, some say, a sect in 
the city, who, despising all legitimate objects of vene- 
ration, have deified Jones, and worship him; although 
others assert that this is but an exaggerated account 
of a convivial club of which he is the founder. His 
great original talents are acknowledged, but it is a 
curious, though perhaps an undesigned coincidence, 
that his productions are all built upon plots the 
property of an obscure French novelist of the last 
century; while his dialogues present a marked simi- 
larity to those of Richardson, Smollett, Fielding, Sterne, 
and several others. Although not much @ propos to 
this subject, it may be mentioned, as a note-worthy 
circumstance, that Jones is probably the only man 
now living in this country who is afflicted with the 
leprosy; on account of which misfortune he is obliged 
to perpetually wear gloves, and a velvet mask with 
metal springs. 


My poor friend Jones’s Greatness having, in a word, 
so many drawbacks, I have never much envied Jones. 
Whether I ever possessed the talents, virtues, self- 
denial, or what you will, to achieve his eminence, had 
I desired it, is an open question, of which the world 
takes one side, and I the other. At all events, I am 
content with my lot. I prefer to paint portraits from 
ten shillings upwards: to pick up my guinea in the 
courts when opportunity and an attorney offer: to 
preach to a congregation which has never yet requested 
me to publish my sermons: to practise physic with- 
out a brougham: to consider the second comic coun- 
tryman a good part, and one which exhibits my talents 
sufficiently: or to write anonymously, as now, and 
never to wed my name with immortal title-pages. 


When J ride into the lists of Fame, like my friend 
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Jones, with visor up, the good Time will have arrived, 
which has been so long in coming, when Greatness 
ceases to have its Libels as well as its Privileges. 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION* 


Tris is but a slight narrative by a superficial 
observer, and yet it is an engrossing book. Will the 
events of succeeding centuries, we wonder, ever 
throw into the background this great crisis of 
modern history? will the thrill with which we listen 
to any and every fresh account of its marvels, ever 
grow weaker? At all events, the seventy years that 
have passed away since that awful ‘death-birth’ of a 
nation, have done nothing towards effecting this. It 
still seems as if no amount of repetition could 
make this tale sound old in our ears. The most 
highly wrought novel would be tame in comparison 
with the plainest statement by grisette or countess, 
St Antoine workman or St Germain aristocrat, of 
what they saw or suffered, endured or inflicted, in 
those portentous days. 

Mrs Elliott’s narrative, drawn up at the desire of 
George III., and now published for the first time, is 
all the more acceptable because she comments little 
on the causes of the ‘horrid French Revolution,’ 2s 
she invariably calls it. Evidently we should not get 
much insight from her in that way; but her personal 
experience is very welcome. Some anachronisms 
there may be, some confusion as to specific dates and 
names; but, on the whole, there is strong internal 
evidence of authenticity, and, as we before said, 
abundant interest in the journal of this fair and frail, 
light-minded, but kind-hearted woman.f 

Married when but a girl of fifteen to a man older 
than her own father, and in every way unsuited to 
her; gifted with a dangerous degree of beauty, and 
surrounded by admiration, the young wife’s downward 
career began very early. When her journal opens, 
in 1789, we find that she is living in Paris, vainly 
endeavouring to use her influence over the Duke of 
Orleans, to detach him from the revolutionary party, 
and reconcile him to the court. She represents him 
as weak rather than wicked; a mere tool in the 
hands of men of stronger purpose; drifting, like many 
of his betters, towards an abyss which he never fore- 
saw. She speaks of him as naturally gentle, good- 
natured, generous; accounts for all his faults by his 
head having been turned by the ‘horrid Revolution,’ 
and appears to have mourned his degradation more 
deeply than his death. 

To us, who look back from the catastrophe over the 
chain of events leading up to it, it seems wonderful 
that Mrs Elliott should not have fled from Paris 
during the summer of 1792. Royalist as she was, 
she heard with horror and indignation of the incur- 
sion of sans culottism into the very Tuileries on the 
20th of June; but still she lingered in the devoted 
city till the 10th of August. That morning, as she 
sat at her toilet, the cannonading broke in upon her, 
fearfully loud, for her house was near the palace. 
The terrible tidings soon reached her—St Antoine 
and St Marceau had risen, were pouring down upon 
the Tuileries—the royal family had fled for protec- 
tion to the Assembly—the Swiss guards were falling 
fast at their posts, resolved not to desert them, though 
they were themselves deserted. Mrs Elliott would 
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now have gladly moved to her house at Meudon, but 
the barriers were shut ; no one must leave Paris that 
day! In the evening, her maid reminded her of a 
certain faithful ex-porter of hers, now occupying a 
small house and garden behind the Invalides, close to 
which, he has been heard to say, there is a breach in 
the wall, made by smugglers, and to be scrambled 
over without much difficulty. Accordingly, at nine 
o'clock, Mrs Elliott walks to the cottage, gets safely 
over the wall, crosses the plains of Vaugirard in the 
dark, fearing to look behind her, fancying footsteps 
following, and reaches her house at Meudon almost 
senseless, with bleeding feet, her shoes having been of 
white silk, and the road very stony. 

There she remained, keeping as quiet as possible, 
till the dreadful 24 of September. That morning, a 
shabby-looking boy brought her a note from a friend, 
entreating her presence in Paris, where she might be 
of use to an unhappy person. Mrs Elliott at once 
responded to the appeal. She procured a passport 
for herself and servant, got into a cabriolet calculated 
to hold two, and went off quite alone. Arrived at the 
Barritre Vaugirard, the soldiers expressed their 
surprise that she should wish to enter Paris at such 
a time, and told her of the massacres then going on 
at the prisons, and of streets running blood ; still the 
brave woman persisted in going on, bent on saving, 
though she knew not whom. Arrived at her friend’s 
house, she found, to her surprise, that the endangered 
person was the Marquis de Chansenets, late governor 
of the Tuileries. 

What we poor human beings can endure and live! 
This unfortunate man, left in the palace when the 
royal family fled, on the 10th of August, only too 
well known and unpopular by virtue of his office, 
escaped the rush of the mob by throwing himself out 
of a low window into the garden, which was already 
heaped with the bodies of the faithful Swiss. 
he lay for hours among the dead and wounded, not 
daring to move. The weather was very hot, the bodies 
decomposed rapidly ; but still the living lay quietl 
there! In the evening, one of the national at 
looking for some friend of his among the ghastly 
heap, found and recognised the Marquis de Chanse- 
nets, and lent him his coat, at the peril of his own life. 
Chansenets then made his escape by the Place du 
Carrousel ; but exhausted by the sufferings of the day, 
he could go no further than the Rue de l’Echelle. A 
poor woman, supposing him to be a tired soldier, 
asked him in. To her he gave himself out as an 
Englishman, led by curiosity to the palace, and there 
ill used by the mob. Before the woman could give 
him the crust and drop of brandy for which he asked, 
her husbarld, a furious Jacobin, returned from his 
day’s work of murdering the Swiss soldiers. She had 
just time to hide Chansenets behind a press, to stop 
her husband at the door, send him off under some 
pretext, and then she silently pushed her dangerous 
visitor out into the street. The next place he 
crawled to was the English ambassador’s. There he 
saw the secretary, who was kind to him, and lent him 
clothes; but there was no shelter for him there, every 
one being prohibited, on pain of death, from harbouring 
any who had been with the king inthe Tuileries. By 
this time it was late, and he knew not in the least in 
what direction to go. At length, he recollected having 
met an English lady at Mrs Elliott’s, and to her quiet 
lodgings in the Rue de l’Ancre he betook himself, 
passing through by-streets as much as possible. The 
porter at the lodge asked his name. ‘ Monsieur 
Smith for Madame Meyler,’ was the reply, and then 
Chansenets ‘mounted the four flights of stairs, and 
frightened poor Madame Meyler not a little, for she 
had heard that he had been killed. In spite of the 
proclamation, neither this good woman nor her maid 
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being who had trusted them. They contrived to make 
the porter believe that he was gone away, and 
hid him for that night. But each following day 
matters grew still worse: the royal family were sent 
to the Temple —domiciliary visits began. The 
search was nominally for arms, but woe if any aristo- 
crat be found in the house! Poor Madame Meyler 
and her maid had to wrap their protégé in a blanket, 
and to hide him in a sink, till the dreaded visits were 
paid. But on the morning of the 2d September, 
the proclamation spoke of a search more than ever 
severe, to be made at different hours of the night. 
It seemed impossible to shelter Chansenets any longer 
in the Rue de l’Ancre, and Madame Meyler wrote that 
appeal to Mrs Elliott's kindness which had brought 
her into Paris, to the surprise, as we have seen, of 
the very soldiers at the barrier. 

She had no particular friendship for the late 
governor of the Tuileries; possibly, indeed, she 
had a different feeling, for he had behaved with 
some apparent ingratitude to the Duke of Orleans; 
but his situation deeply affected her, and she at 
once resolved to do all in her power to save him. 
To get him out of Paris, seemed obviously the best 
plan; but it was still too early to venture out in an 
open cabriolet. As soon as it grew quite dark, they 
set out to the Barrier of Vaugirard, where Mrs 
Elliott shewed her passport, expecting to be at once 
allowed to pass; but no!—no egress that night, she 
was told, from any of the Paris barriers; and she was 
advised to go and get a bed as soon as possible, as at 
two o'clock the domiciliary visits were to begin, and 
no carriages would then be allowed in the streets. 
Where were they to go? the driver naturally 
asked, and poor Mrs Elliott did not well know what 
to say, fearing to go to her own house, her cook being 
a Jacobin, and fearing by her hesitation to excite the 
suspicion of the guard, who were less polite than in 
the morning. She fixed upon the Barriére de l’Enfer, 
with a faint hope of being allowed to pass thence to 
Meudon; but no!—no hope there either. ‘ Drive, 
then, to the Allée des Invalides,’ said she, with a 
thought of her friend the ex-porter. When they got 
out of the cabriolet, Mrs Elliott saw with dismay 
Chansenets unable to stand, and supported by the 
driver. With great presence of mind, she flew into 
a pretended passion, and told the driver her servant 
was drunk. The man shrugged his sympathy, and 
drove off. The fugitives sat for two or three minutes 
at the foot of one of the trees, and the air reviving 
the unhappy Chansenets, he just contrived to stand. 
But where to go next? ‘Turning up an avenue 
leading to her old servant's house, they saw troops 
at the further end, and patrols coming their way. 
Mrs Elliott burst into tears, and her companion 
entreated her to give him up to the first patrol, 
thus saving her own life at least. The very idea of 
such a thing, however, nerved her generous heart 
afresh. Not with the scaffold full in view could she 
have abandoned him or any one in a similar plight: 
she would try another way. Turning round, they 
crossed the Pont Neuf, and reached the Champs 
Elysées in safety; but when there, they were no 
better off. It was nearly eleven o'clock, and only 
soldiers still lingered in the streets. Mrs Elliott 
was close to her own house, but the dread of her 
Jacobin cook prevented her entering it. Chansenets, 
fainting with fatigue, again entreated her to give 
him up. Again she refused. She had undertaken 
to save him: she would save him, or else they 
would die together. 

Their next scheme was to reach the Duke of 
Orleans’s house at Monceaux, and there hide in the 
garden. To do this, it was necessary to pass Mrs 
Elilott’s door. There sat the Jacobin cook! For- 
tunately, an unfinished building near afforded a 


temporary hiding-place to the miserable Chansenets, 
while his generous protectress went to her own 
house to see what could be done next. 

Her servants were much alarmed at her appearance 
at so late an hour, but she devised a plausible story ; 
and telling the dreaded cook that she was faint with 
hunger, and must positively have a roast fowl and 
salad, if it cost ten louis, she insisted that the woman 
should at once go out and buy it, hoping thus to get 
rid of her for a while, and having full confidence in 
the other servants. ‘The cook made many objections ; 
but being threatened with dismissal on the morrow 
unless she complied, she was actually leaving the 
room, when M. de Chansenets, scared out of all 
presence of mind by the sight of patrols coming down 
the street, knocked at the gate, and entered the room. 
All screamed aloud with amazement, and Mrs Elliott, 
pretending not to have seen him before, asked how he 
could think of coming to her house at such a time. 
He took the hint, devised a rather improbable story 
in reply, was flown at by the Jacobin cook as a ‘nasty 
aristocrat,’ and reproached for the danger to which 
he was exposing them all. However, despite her 
politics, and the reward offered for Chansenets, she 
shewed no inclination to denounce him, and set off in 
quest of the roast fow), while he remained behind, 
promising to go off directly. But still the dilemma 
seemed hopeless. ‘To leave the house was impossible, 
for the domiciliary visits had begun; the cook was 
gone, indeed, but might return at any moment; and 
M. de Chansenets was in a fearful state of exhaustion. 
And now the brave Mrs Elliott shall tell her own 
story. 

‘My porter thought M. de Chansenets might be hid 
between the mattresses of my bed, which were very 
large, and in an alcove. We accordingly pulled two 
of the mattresses out further than the others, and 
made a space next the wall, and put him in. When 
he was there, we found that the bed looked tumbled, 
and, of course, suspicious. I then decided upon get- 
ting into bed myself, which prevented any appearance 
of a person being hid. I had all my curtains festooned 
up, my chandeliers and candelabra lighted. My cook 
soon came home, and I made her sit by my bedside 
the rest of the night. She abused M. de Chansenets, 
said that he was sure to be guillotined, and hoped I 
had turned him out directly. My own attendant 
now came in. She was a good woman, and as faith- 
ful as possible; yet, as she had not been there when 
Chansenets was hid, I thought that it was better not 
to tell her anything about it till after the domiciliary 
visit had been made. I had some warm negus by my 
bedside, and when my maid and the cook went out 
to see what was going on, I could just get at Chan- 
senets to give him a tea-spoonful of it. Indeed, I was 
frightened to death, for I heard him breathe hard, 
and thought that he was dying, and I expected every 
minute that my cook would hear him. In short, I 
passed a most miserable night, surrounded by my 
servants, and almost in fits myself at the horrid visit 
I was going to receive. I trembled so much that I 
could hardly stop in bed, and the unfortunate man, 
who was the cause of my misery, I thought, perhaps, 
lay dead near me, for I could not hear him breathe at 
times. 

‘At a quarter before four o’clock, my cook hurried 
into my room, telling me that the municipal officers 
were coming in. No pen or words can give the 
smallest idea of my feelings at that moment. I felt 
that I was lost; but a very deep groan from my com- 
panion roused me in a moment; and God inspired 
me with more courage than I had ever felt in my life. 
Had the guards come into my room at that moment, 
I might have lost both myself and Chansenets; for I 
was determined to brave every danger, and to give 
myself up to them. Fortunately, they visited every 
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part of my house before they came into my room, and 
pulled my maid’s bed and all the servants’ beds to 
pieces, running their bayonets into the mattresses 
and feather-beds, swearing that they would not leave 
the house till they had found Chansenets. My maid 
and my cook, not knowing that he was in the house, 
were very bold, and feared nothing; but the men 
said that he was seen to go into the house, and not 
out. 

* This long search gave me time to cool. When the 
ruffians burst with violence and horrid imprecations 
into my room, I was perfectly calm, full of presence 
of mind, and indeed inspired with a courage equal 
to anything earthly. 
day was breaking, and my room looked more like a 
ball-room, than a scene of the horrors that were pass- 
ing. They came all up to my bed, and asked me to 
get up. One of them, however, less hard than the 
others, said that there was no occasion to take me out 
of bed, as I could not dress before so many men. 
They were above forty. I said directly that I would 
get up with pleasure, if they required me to do so, 
but that I had passed a very cruel night. I had 
expected them, I said, at an earlier hour, and then 
had hoped to pass the rest of the night in quiet. I 
added, that I was sure they must be much fatigued, 
and proposed wine or liqueurs, or cold pie to them. 

*Some of the head men were delighted with me, 
said nobody they had seen the whole night had been 
half so civil; that they were sorry they had not come 
sooner, in order that I might have had a good night 
when they were gone. They would not now make me 
get up, but were obliged to go on with their visit, 
and must search everywhere in my bed and under my 
bed. They, however, only felt the top of my bed 
and at its feet, and then under the bed. They also 
undid all the sofa-cushions, both in my room and 
in my boudoir and drawing-room, looked in my 
bathing-room, and, in short, were an hour in and out 
of my room. I expected every moment that they 
would again search the bed, as some of them 
grumbled, and said that I should get up, and that 
they had information of Chansenets being in my 
house. I said that they knew my cook, and might 
ask her in what manner I had received him when 
he came, and that I made him leave the house directly. 
She assured them of the truth of this, and that she 
was certain that I would not have harboured so great 
a foe of the Duke of Orleans. They said we should 
have given him up to justice. I replied, though I 
disliked him, yet I did not like to denounce anybody. 
They declared that I was then a bad citoyenne, and 
wished to know where they could find him. I told 
him that he said he was going home. They replied 
that they did not believe he would do that; but that 
if he was in Paris, they would find him in twenty- 
four hours. They then came back to my bed, and one 
of them sat down on it. 

‘It may easily be supposed in what a state of alarm 
poor Chansenets was during this long visit. I had 
heard nothing of him, had not even heard him 
breathe. At length the monsters advised me to 
take some rest, and wished me good-night. They 
stayed some time longer in my house, during which 
I was afraid of moving. At last I heard the gates 
shut, and my servants came in and told me that 
they were all gone. I went into violent hysterics. 
When I recovered a little, I desired my cook and 
other servants to leave the room, and go to bed, 
saying that I would take something, and go to rest 
myself. I directed my maid to bolt my room-door, 
and then I disclosed to her what I had done, and 
who was in the bed. She screamed with dread when 
she heard it, and said that she never could have gone 
through the visit, had she known it. 

‘We now got our prisoner out of the bed with 


The candles were all a-light; | A 


great difficulty, for when he heard the guards come 
into the room, he had tried to keep in his breath as 
much as possible, and having been so smothered, he 
was as wet as if he had been in a bath, and speech- 
less. We laid him on the ground, opened the 
windows, and my maid made him drink a large 
glass of brandy. At last he came to himself, was 
full of gratitude to me, had been both frightened 
and surprised at my courage when the men were in 
= room, and the more so when I offered to get out 
of bed.’ 

No wonder that, after this terrible tension of all 
her energies, Mrs Elliott should herself feel very ill. 
was made up in her boudoir for her unfor- 
tunate guest, and the faithful maid locked him in. 
The following day the Duke of Orleans paid a visit 
to Mrs Elliott, who felt inclined to trust him with 
her secret, but would not take so important a step 
without consulting Chansenets, who well knew him- 
self to be obnoxious to the duke. He, however, was 
strong in the conviction that he could clear himself 
of all charge of ingratitude, and thought that his best 
chance of deliverance would be to throw himself upon 
the duke’s compassion. Accordingly, when the latter 
paid his visit on the morrow on the way to the Conven- 
tion, Mrs Elliott startled him by disclosing the truth. 
He heard it with dismay, as probably involving her 
safety, but was unable to devise any means of getting 
Chansenets removed. Mrs Elliott, therefore, had to 
conceal him till the barriers were opened, when she 
took him to her house at Meudon, and finally, had 
the satisfaction of seeing him set off in a mail-cart, 
the driver of which had agreed with the duke to take 
Chansenets to Boulogne, from whence he got safely 
into England. 

Mrs Elliott's horror of the duke’s conduct in voting 
for the death of his king and near relative was 
intense, nor did she shrink from openly expressing it 
to him. Her sufferings were extreme; and their last 
interview was a very painful one. He found himself 
unable to procure her a passport, and could but 
advise her not to talk of England at that time, but to 
bear her misfortunes like other people, and to keep 
very quiet. Soon afterwards, she was herself arrested ; 
and after examinations and re-examinations, and a 
short space of liberty, she was sent to the prison of 
St Pelagie in the May of 1793. She did not stay 
there long; but she cannot say exactly how long, the 
change of name of the months having, she said, so 
perplexed her as to the date of events. At St Pelagie 
she made the acquaintance of the wretched Dubarry, 
and describes her as a very good-natured creature, 
telling anecdotes of Louis XV. and his court by the 
hour together. It is well known that this in every 
way pitiable woman went to the scaffold in an agony 
of abject terror. Mrs Elliott believes that this was 
not without good effect upon the public mind. The 
mob had been accustomed to a calm and lofty bearing 
on the part of the victims, but these wild shrieks and 
frantic, impotent struggles horrified and alarmed. 

The next prison to which Mrs Elliott was doomed 
was that of the Recollets at Versailles. Here her 
hardships were great indeed; but suffering seems to 
have brought out all the noble and tender feelings 
of her nature. Shut up with an old Dr Gun, an 
English physician and a philosophe, she tended 
him as a daughter might have done, begging him, 
however, not to discuss his favourite themes with 
her, nor disturb the faith which made her strong, 
while ke was overwhelmed with despair. He was 
released from confinement before her, but wept to 
leave her behind. It is painful to read of the priva- 
tions to which she and her companions in misery 
were subjected; but it is a ray of light to find that 
when she was ill, the others were all kindness, would 
even deprive themselves of the little water they 
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could spare for her use, and that common misfortune 
had made them all ‘sincere, nay, romantic 
always ready to die for one another.’ 

Mrs Elliott's imprisonment was latterly shared with 
Madame Beauharnais, afterwards the Lmpress Jose- 

jhine, and Madame de Fontenai, afterwards Madame 

fallien. All three were ordered for execution, and 
had undergone the preparatory cutting of their hair 
on the very day that Robespierre’s fall ended the 
Terror. Mrs Elliott returned to England for several 
years, but finally settled in France: at the restoration 
of the Bourbons, had the satisfaction of seeing the 
Marquis de Chansenets, whose life she had so bravely 
saved, reinstated as governor of the Tuileries; and 
died before the revolution of 1830. 


WATER. 


Tere is no material substance whose transforma- 
tions are more marvellous, and whose relations are 
more complex and extensive, than those of water. 
You take in your hand a hailstone, and it rapidly 
changes into a transparent fluid, which gradually 
vanishes, only to reappear, during frosty weather, in 
dew-drops upon your window, where it resumes, in 
delicate ramifications, its former crystalline solidity. 
You place another under a bell-glass with thrice its 
weight of lime, and it soon melts and disappears, 
leaving behind it four parts, instead of three, of per- 
fectly dry earth. You subject an opal to chemical 
analysis, and find it but a combination of flint and 
water, the latter being to the former as one to nine. 
Of the alum, the carbonate of soda, and the soap 
which you purchase of your grocer, the first contains 
forty-five, the second, sixty-four, and the third, from 
seventy to seventy-three and a half parts of solidified 
water. The clay-field which you plough contains a 
ton of water to every three tons of soil; nay, the 
very air which you inhale in ordinary weather holds 
diffused throughout every cubic foot of its bulk fully 
five grains of rarefied water, which no more wets the 
air than the solidified water wets the lime or the 
alum in which it is absorbed. 

Profoundly wonderful, too, is the solvent power of 
water on solids and gases. Few of our readers, we 
are sure, would be inclined to think the glass they 
drink from soluble; yet the stained glass-windows of 
Westminster Abbey have all been honey-combed, and 
in many places nearly eaten through by the rain; 
and Lavoisier found that the glass retorts which he 
employed in distilling water from its constituent 
gases lost much of their weight, while that of the 
water was correspondingly increased by an impreg- 
nation of the elemental flint and alkali of the glass. 
Nor is granite itself exempt from the mastery of this 
marvellous menstruum. An object dipped in the 
silicious waters thrown up by the hot springs of Ice- 
land from the depths of the plutonic strata, becomes 
coated with a flinty deposit identical with the silicate 
of glass. Nay, there are some acids which are 
actually soluble in the water contained in their own 
crystals. If you separate the thirty-six parts of dry 
salt from the sixty-four parts of water which combine, 
as we have seen, to form carbonate of soda, you may 
alternately solidify the water in the salt, and liquefy 
the salt in the water, according as you mix the 
ingredients cold or mix them warm. But lime, 
which, as we have also seen, can solidify a third 
of its weight of water, requires for its own solution 


no less than six hundred and fifty-six thousandth 
parts of the watery menstruum; while chalk, which 
is the carbonate of lime, is not soluble in water at 
all, and only becomes so when converted into a 
bicarbonate by the infusion of a little additional 
acid, 

As regards gases, again, a hundred measures of 
water will, at an ordinary temperature and pressure, 
absorb a measure and a half of nitrogen, and nearly 
four measures of oxygen; while of the gases which 
arise from the decomposition of animal and vegetable 
matters, the same quantity will dissolve, of carbur- 
etted hydrogen, or common coal-gas, twelve measures 
and a half; of sulphuretted hydrogen, or drain-gas, 
and carbonic acid gas respectively, a hundred mea- 
sures, or its own bulk; and of ammonia—the gas 
exhaled by spirits of hartshorn—no less than six hun- 
dred and seventy measures. To this absorptive power 
of water is owing the frequent contamination of 
London water by the coal-gas, which, leaking from 
the mains into the soil, is drawn into the service- 
pipes, sometimes to such an extent as to ignite at the 
water-taps. 

We have hitherto treated of water in its relation to 
inorganic solids and gases: it is alsv, during life, a 
large constituent of organic bodies, whether animal or 
vegetable, and a powerful solvent of them after death. 
If a beefsteak be strongly pressed between two sheets 
of blotting-paper, it will yield nearly four-fifths of its 
own weight of water; while the experiments of Ber- 
zelius and Dalton prove that of the human frame, not 
excepting the bones, one-fourth only is solid matter, 
the rest being water. ‘Ifa man, therefore,’ says the 
former, in his Lehrbuch der Chimie, ‘whose weight is 
ten stones, were squeezed flat under a hydraulic-press, 
seven stones and a half of water would be expressed, 
and only two stones of a dry residue, composed chiefly 
of carbon and nitrogen, would remain. The living 
organism,’ he continues, ‘ is thus to be regarded as a 
solid mass diffused in water.’ And Dalton found, by 
experiments on his own person, that five-sixths of the 
food taken day by day to repair the human fabric is 
also water. Of potatoes, again, no less than seventy- 
five per cent. is water, and of turnips, at least ninety 
—a fact which, as has been remarked, ‘ explains the 
small inclination of turnip-fed cattle and sheep for 
drink.’ 

The influence of water on the dead organism is 
worthy of a far more extended notice than we can at 
present bestow upon it. We shall only here remark, 
that there are three changes—in all of which water is 
the indispensable agent—through which organised 
bodies pass in their gradual relapse to the inorganic 
condition—namely, fermentation, putrefaction, and 
decay. ‘In fermentation,’* we are told, ‘ the mole- 
cules of a body are merely transposed and recom- 
bined in simpler groups ; in decay, oxygen is absorbed 
precisely as in combustion.’ Liebig, indeed, calls 
decay slow combustion. Now, an aqueous solution 
of fermenting organic matter, when the latter is 
diffused through the water in the proportion of 
from eight to ten grains to the gallon, so acts upon 
the blood, the muscles, and all the more putrefi- 
able organs and tissues of the body, that the frame 
of the patient shrinks to the condition of a mummy, 
and is found to contain, after death, ‘only fat, ten- 
dons, bones, and a few other substances incapable of 


* * Fermentation takes the name of putrefaction when a part 
of the gaseous resultants evolved have a disagreeable smell.’ 
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putrefying in the ordinary conditions of the body.’* 
But it is to be remarked that the solvent power of 
water on organic matter, and the fermentability of the 
diluted organic matter itself, depend entirely on the 
temperature. At a temperature of 30° Fahrenheit, 
neither solution nor fermentation takes place; at 40° 
Fahrenheit, solution proceeds at the rate of a grain or 
two per gallon in the twelve hours, but without any 
appreciable fermentation ; at 60° Fahrenheit, the sol- 
vent power is greatly increased, and the fermentation 
accelerated ; at 67° Fahrenheit, the solution has reached 
a state of putrescence, and is calculated to produce in 
the animal economy that series of remarkable changes 
which we have noticed above. Water thus plays a 
double part in the process we have been describing: 
as a solvent, it permits free action to that chemical 
movement or transposition of the organic ‘molecules 
which is necessary to fermentation; as a conductor 
of oxygen, it yields the element essential to complete 
decay. It ceases to be noxious, however, as soon 
as fermentation abates, whether this depends, as in 
water old in tank, on the completion of the elemental 
transposition, or on the addition of a substance, such 
as alcohol, or of a force, such as boiling water, 
capable of arresting the process. 

Turning, now, from the consideration of water as an 
indispensable administrant to the final inance 
of chemical over vital forces, to that of its properties 
and functions as it operates in producing the vital 
transformations themselves, we find in the case of 
plants, as observed by Lindley in the Ficus elastica, 
the water rushing upwards through their stipules like 
a swift stream, bearing along with it in solution the 
various saline and organic matters necessary for their 
nutrition. ‘A pailful of water, suitably impregnated 
with salts, is speedily sucked up by the root of a 
growing tree immersed in it ; the salts are assimilated, 
as also is part of the water, the remainder being 
evaporated by the leaves.’ In France, in this way, 
timber is not only hardened, but even stained, while 
living, of divers brilliant hues. On the important 
subject of evaporation, much interesting light has 
been lately thrown by Mr Lawes of Rothampstead in 
his ‘ Experimental Investigations on the Amount of 
Water given off by Plants during their Growth,’ 
published in the fifth volume of the Journal of the 
Royal Horticultural Society of London. From these 
experiments, it appears that, taking the period of the 
growth of a wheat-plant at a hundred and seventy-two 
days, the ultimate weight of the mature plant at a 
hundred grains, and its mean weight at fifty grains, 
its mean daily transpiration is actually greater than 
its’ own mean weight, the evaporation of the plant, 
during the full period of growth, having been found 
to average about a hundred thousand grains of water! 
In like manner, it has been ascertained that the sun- 
flower gives off daily a pint and a quarter of water, 
and a cabbage nearly as much—facts which, as has 
been well remarked, fully ‘ justify us in attributing to 
living plants a pumping-power far more rapid and 
considerable than they have heretofore been supposed 


to possess. 

What has been said of the sap of plants, applies 
with equal force to the blood of animals. We have 
already had occasion to notice the experiments of 
Dalton on the living subject. A gallon and a half of 
circulating water, holding in suspension or solution 
the materials of which the body is built up, gives 
warmth, suppleness, and nutriment to every fibre of 
the frame, accomplishes the vital transformations, 


* The poisonous properties of putrescent water seem to be 
nearly, if not altogether identical with those of the singular 
known to chemists as sausage-poison, for an extremely 
interesting account of which see Liebig’s Chemistry in its Appli- 

— to Agriculture and Physiology, English translation, 
seq. 


and prepares the effete residua for extrusion through 
appropriate channels. Of ninety-one ounces of solid 
and fluid aliment taken daily during the progress of 
his experiments, Dalton found that, while forty-eight 
and a half were excreted in the fluid form, and thirty- 
seven and a half in the shape of vapour from the lungs 
and skin, five ounces only were ejected in the com- 
paratively solid form; while, even of these, three 
ounces and three-quarters were water, and a quarter 
of an ounce soluble in water, leaving only one ounce 
as the ‘total daily insoluble ejectum of an adult 
man.’ 

If, still pursuing our chain of illustration, we finally 
consider the series of stupendous changes which have 
not improperly been called the life of the material 
world itself, we shall also find how conspicuous is the 
part which water plays in them. Upon the great tidal 
ocean, with its mighty currents, arctic and equatorial, 
constantly intermingling the concentrated brine of 
the tropics with the cooler and fresher waters of the 
poles, and with its vast evaporating surface of nearly 
one hundred and fifty millions of square miles, rests 
another mighty sea, having also its tides and currents 
—the liquid air. Where these two seas meet, they 
interfuse. For 2 per cent. by measure of air absorbed 
by the former, the latter holds in suspension 1 per 
cent. by weight, or nearly one million cubic miles of 
water, expanded—as each cubic foot of air contains 
at ordinary temperature rather more than five grains 
of water—to nearly eighty thousand times its fluid 
bulk. This fresh-water ocean steams up from the 
salt-water ocean at the rate of about sixteen tons 
acre per day; and its mean bulk remaining un- 
changed, the supply of water by evaporation from 
below must necessarily equal its withdrawal by 
concentration from above. 

Let us now attend to the process by which the 
distillation, transport, and condensation of this 
ambient vapour is effected. ‘The air,’ says a dis- 
tinguished writer, to whom we have been already 
indebted for many curious facts in connection with 
our subject, ‘expands so rapidly in ascending, that at 
three miles high, each cubic foot occupies the space 
of two; and this expansion increases its capacity for 
heat, of which it can absorb and render latent an 
extra degree of Fahrenheit for every 350 feet of 
elevation, or fourteen degrees and a half per mile. 
Such is the amount of heat stolen by air, as it 
ascends, from intermingled vapour; which, along 
with its heat, loses a corresponding proportion of 
its elasticity ; whose reduction, again, brings about 
an equivalent diminution in the amount of cohesive 
force counterpoised; so that, at every successive 
elevation, a number of aqueous molecules, previously 
held apart as steam, collapse into visible vapour.’ 
Thus, the six and a quarter grains of vapour held in 
suspension by each foot of fully saturated air at 60 
degrees Fahrenheit, dwindle to three grains and a 
half at 40 degrees; and to two and a quarter at 
32 degrees; the difference being the quantity 
that collapses in the of ascending. This 
collapsed mist, however, would fall directly back into 
the ocean in a continuous drizzle, but for a very 
curious and beautiful provision of nature. When 
examined through a mi the clouds are found 
to consist of a congeries of little bubbles, resembling 
soap-bubbles (Saussure mentions his having once 
been caught in an Alpine fog in which these bubbles 
floated past him as large as peas), which, drifting 
along under the influence of the wind, finally collapse 
into compact drops, to be drawn down, by the earth’s 
attraction, in showers to the ground, whence, after 
having discharged their important functions, they are 
again raised into the fresh-water ocean overhead. 


pp. But true to its character as a vehicle, water not only 


carries up with it, in its evaporation, those more 
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volatile particles of organic matter with which the 
earth and ocean teem, and which furnish subsistence 
to myriads of atmospheric animalcule and fungi, 
but brings down with it in its descent millions of 
tons of life-sustaining matter, to repair the abrasion 
and decay of the terrestrial organism. 


THE HEAD OF MY PROFESSION. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I, 


I was born in the city of Bath, in the beginning of 
the present century. My earliest recollections of 
the hot-water capital are recollections of an era of 
prosperity, which, though then approaching its decline, 
was yet vigorous and boastful. At the period of my 
childhood, Bath was the winter focus of fashion, 
and to fashion and fashionable people it was devoted 
more thoroughly, perhaps, than any other city or town 
in the realm. Nothing that could by any possibility 
offend the visitors was allowed to exist; while every 
attraction, whatever its moral aspect, which had 
charms to lure them thither, was unreservedly dis- 
played. I distinctly remember that while gaming- 
houses and worse places were encouraged, it was a 
high crime and misdemeanour for a little urchin to 
trundle a hoop on the pavement, lest he should 
damage the farthingale of some lady of quality; and 
school-boys were lugged off to prison in the town-hall 
for playing at ‘cherry’ in Orange Grove, to the 
supposed disturbance of the rheumatic tabbies. In 
those days, there were no hireable cabs, carriages, or 
omnibuses ; and the only available locomotives were 
the sedan-chairs, for which there were regular stands 
at various places throughout the city, the prin- 
cipal ones being those near the Pump-room, and in 
front of the Assembly-rooms. The chairmen were 
a peculiar race, long since passed away—stout, 
brawny, broad-shouldered fellows, clad in light-blue 
frock surtouts, plush breeches, white stockings, and 
shoes with broad shining buckles. Originally, they 
had worn cocked-hats; but these, in my boyhood, 
began to give place to the customary cylinder, and 
disappeared altogether in the first years of my 
apprenticeship. These chairmen were the tyrants of 
the foot-pavements, along which they ambled at a 
six-mile-an-hour pace, ruthlessly sweeping into the 
kennel all who were not sufficiently active in getting 
out of their way. The walls of the old Abbey at 
that day bristled with chimneys and chimney-pots ; 
close files of shops, chiefly occupied by small traders, 
clung like barnacles all round the surface of the 
ancient structure, save at the grand western entrance 
flanking the Pump-room; and a thriving trade was 
done in them, because here was one nucleus of the 
fashionable throng. Orange Grove then was a grove, 
crowded with ancient elms fungous with age. The 
Parades, North and South, were the Corso of worn-out 
roués and courtly convalescents, who promenaded 
them in wheel-chairs within the shadow of the 
New Assembly-rooms, and at an easy distance from 
the restoring waters. Dull, dreamy, and voiceless in 
summer-time, no sooner were the chills of autumn 
felt, than Bath was rapidly converted into a huge 
caravansary. Strange faces and new equi 
flocked in by hundreds daily. Everybody then began 
to let lodgings, from the hucksters in the by-streets, 
to the speculators in the Circus and the Royal 
Crescent, and the price of apartments rose suddenly 
from shillings to pounds. Ten guineas a week was 
nothing for a tradesman’s upper floors, which became 
the habitat of the landed gentry, whose retinue of 
servants had to take post in the tradesman’s kitchen, 
along with his family, and to stow themselves at night 


in cupboard, closet, or garret, wherever a shake-down 
could be extemporised. 

All those vices which were fashionable, winked 
at by the sober citizens, who made a profit out of 
them, walked the streets at noonday, if not with- 
out notice, without rebuke. Scenes which were 
common to all eyes at Bath during the era of the 
Napoleonic wars, could not now be described in 
these columns, because the present generation of 
readers would not tolerate the description. Among 
the least obvious of the vices which fashion had 
made popular was that of gambling: the gentry 
gamed in their houses nightly, without pretermitting 
the Sunday; gaming establishments flourished in all 
parts of the town; some select, and only accessible 
to the subscribers; others common to all who could 
assume the appearance of gentlemen. Of all the 
modes of gambling, perhaps billiards was most 
esteemed. The game had been pronounced health- 
ful by a distinguished member of the faculty, and 
a rage sprang up for it, which prevailed for years. 
What the nobility and gentry delighted in, the 
middle classes and the lower classes would of course 
feel a longing for; and as a result, there were 
billiard establishments open to all ranks, from 
the subscription-tables at the Upper Rooms, where 
the members played for thousands, down to the 
rickety board of Old Spraggs in Union Passage, 
where the balls trundled over a field of green baize 
into pockets as wide as a church-door, and the 
apprentice-boys of the town gambled for twopences. 

At ten years of age my uncle sent me to school at 
Old Carpenter’s in George Street, one of the most 
vigorous floggers of the day, who, aware of his 
strength of arm, would considerately allow a culprit 
to indue an extra jacket, or even two, if he could 
borrow them, before submitting to punishment. Here 
I made the acquaintance of Ned B——, who soon 
became my bosom-friend, and through him it was 
that I became a billiard-player. Ned’s father was 
the proprietor of a large billiard establishment in 
Milson Street, where, in several rooms built over the 
garden in the rear of the house, billiards were played 
during the season at all hours of the day and night. 
One or other of these tables was generally unoccu- 
pied, and at Ned’s command. Here he taught me the 
game, for which I immediately conceived a passion, 
and practised it without intermission at every pos. 
sible opportunity. It is a fact that in my eleventh 
year I sometimes played for seven hours a day, 
without absenting myself from school, without fatigue, 
and without surfeit. Ned’s father had no objection 
to our practice, as it was his object to make a finished 
player of his son. The boy, however, was near- 
sighted, and I soon outstripped him in knowledge of 
the game. Sometimes, Mr B—— would watch our 
play, and give us instruction, which I was but too 
apt in receiving. This state of things continued until 
I was fourteen years of age, by which time I could 
beat, and had beaten, every amateur player that 
frequented the rooms—not unfrequently to the con- 
siderable profit of the proprietor, who was always 
ready to back my play. 

At fourteen, my uncle bound me as outdoor 
apprentice to Mr C—— in George Street. I had 
now but a little time in the evening for billiards. 


pages | At first, I did not care for this, thinking I had had 


enough of it; but after an interval of a few months, 
the old passion for the game returned stronger than 
ever. I had recourse to my old schoolfellow once 
more; but now there was an objection to my appear- 
ance at the subscription-rooms, his father not wishing 
his subscribers to identify me as Mr C——’s appren- 
tice. In consequence, it was only by stealth and on 
rare occasions that we could resume our play. In 
this dilemma, I was driven to the cheaper tables free 
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to the public. There was one in the Borough Walls, 
open to all the world, and which, being opposite to 
the Blue School, and near the theatre, was much 
frequented during theatrical hours by the servants of 
the gentry occupying the boxes. I soon discovered 
that this place was the very sink of vice and low 
blackguardism ; that the most infamous transactions 
were carried on there by means of a gang of gam- 
bling Jews, who plundered the unwary at dice and 
hazard ; that, in a word, besides being a billiard-room, 
it was a perfect gambling hell—and yet I could not 
keep away. The best players I had yet seen fre- 
quented this table, and among them were some of 
the most consummate blackguards in existence. It 
was but rarely, however, that I.met my match 
amongst them, and as I improved constantly, in 
process of time I could beat them all. . 

I should have been speedily and irredeemably ruined 
by the infamous society of this place, had it not been 
that, at about the age of sixteen, I conceived a violent 
passion for music, and began learning the piano, 
and studying counterpoint under a little humpbacked 
professor of the name of Albin, who taught me ata 
shilling a lesson. But for the music, I should cer- 
tainly have thrown up my trade and turned gambler 
long ere I was out of my time. As it was, the 
music and the billiards divided my leisure between 
them ; now one, now the other being in the ascendant. 
Perhaps the music would ultimately have weaned 
me from the billiard-table—for I rapidly acquired 
considerable skill, and could rattle off sets of quad- 
rilles tastily enough in my second year—but about 
this time the science of billiards began to be talked 
of, and the practice of the game to assume some new 
phases. Every mouth was full of the praises of Jack 
Carr, who had invented the side-twist, and made 
other discoveries tending to the demonstration of 
phenomena hitherto unrecognised in the motion of 
globular bodies. All the billiard-world went mad on 
the mew discoveries, and it was not likely that I 
should be unaffected by the current mania. Ned 
B—— first indoctrinated me in the new invention, 
and it was at his father’s house I first saw Carr at 
play. I found him an adept at every artifice in the 
game, and astonishingly skilful in the use of his own 
invention, to which, nevertheless, I was not disposed 
to accord the value he claimed for it. I noticed that 
he was often beaten by players whom I had beaten 
frequently myself; and I noticed, too, that when thus 
beaten, it was invariably through reliance on his new- 
invented stroke. There was no difficulty in the use 
of this invention, even to a stranger, as the player 
who once understood the new principle could master 
it easily in a few hours’ practice. In fact, what I 
then suspected, has since been abundantly proved : 
the side-twist is of little real use to a good player, as 
it adds but little to his real strength, and is not at all 
comparable to the capacity of making a good winning 
hazard—a faculty, by the way, which Carr did not 
possess in any extraordinary degree. About the 
same time, some one else, paraphrasing Carr’s inven- 
tion, discovered the top-twist, by which a still more 
eccentric motion is imparted to a ball. Both these 
discoveries, however, are rather curiosities of the 
players’ art, than valuable additions to it, and as 
such they should be regarded; though there are, 
doubtless, certain situations in which they may be 
used with advantage. I was not long in mastering 
both these tours de force, and could call them into 
action when requisite. 

One night, while I was playing a match with a 
footman in the Borough Walls’ den, a young Irishman 
entered the room, and stood looking on. He was 
buttoned to the chin in a seedy coat, and trod in a 
pair of new hob-nailed highlows. The room was 
crowded ; and some of the insolent wags of the place 


began exercising their wit at the expense of the new- 
comer. He bore it good-humouredly enough, answer- 
ing only with a ready joke and a rather smart retort, 
until one of the blackguards, presuming on his quiet- 
ness, shouldered a cue, and, walking backwards, 
brought the but-end in his face. The next moment, 
the aggressor was sprawling on the floor, and the Irish 
boy in a fighting attitude, ready for whosoever should 
present himself. The fallen man rose and rushed to 
the encounter, but in two minutes, had had enough 
of it, leaving the Irishman triumphant. 

The visitor shewed the best possible temper, apolo- 
gised to the company for the interruption his presence 
had occasioned, and begged that the play might be 
resumed; and in a few minutes, such order as was 
usual was restored. It appeared afterwards that Pat 
Meagher—so was the stranger called—had been a 
marker in Dublin; that he had landed at Liverpool 
without a penny, a fortnight before, and had tramped 
down to Bath, supporting himself with his cue on 
the route. He soon proved himself an ‘admirable 
player, beating me at our first encounters, though I 
was able to return the compliment, after becoming 
acquainted with his tactics. He had the peculiar 
faculty of bringing his ball to a dead stop, after 
striking another, at whatever distance—a feat often 
of much value, and which I never saw accomplished 
so surely by any other man. He played but a few 
nights at the den, for he had the sense to see that if 
he became notorious there, his chance among the 
upper circles was lost. A few months after his arrival, 
I saw him, habited like an officer in undress, playing 
with a Right Honourable at B——’s subscription- 
tables. Here he gained a certain notoriety, and no 
inconsiderable cash. It being an understood thing 
that he would play any amateur for any amount, 
B——, without my knowledge, matched me against 
him for a contest of twenty-one games. I could not 
refuse to play the match; and it came off on Christ- 
mas-eve, in the presence of over a hundred spectators. 
At the end of the nineteenth game, I was the winner 
of eleven, and of a large amount of money which 
changed hands on the occasion, though I neither had 
nor coveted any of it. 

I fell into disgrace at home by playing this match. 
The rumour of my exploit was bruited abroad, and 
reached the ears of my uncle, who was violently 
angry, as also was, or pretended to be, my master; 
and they talked of punishing me by imprisonment 
for playing at unlawful games, in violation of the 
terms of my indenture. I was compelled to give a 
solemn promise not to enter a billiard-room during 
the remainder of my apprenticeship, which had still a 
year torun. I kept my promise faithfully, consoling 
myself with my pianoforte, on which I strummed 
away till midnight. When my term drew to a close, 
my uncle, who feared I should turn gambler if I 
remained in Bath, wrote to his brother in Dover, who, 
carrying on the same business to which I had served 
my time, consented to receive me as an assistant. I 
was not unwilling to see the world; and accepted the 
situation offered. 

I went down by the Dover coach in April 1824 to 
my new appointment. I found my relative an agree- 
able old fellow, already prejudiced in my favour, from 
a liking he had conceived for me in my childhood, 
during a visit to Bath, and not at all disposed to 
restrict my pleasures. He hired a pianoforte from 
Bachelor's, borrowed piles of music, and was never 
weary of my performances, which he enjoyed to 
perfection under a cloud of tobacco-smoke. Dover 
was at that time all life and gaiety. The Duke of 
Clarence’s sons by Mrs Jordan ruled the roast at 
the garrison, and led the fashion in the town and 
neighbourhood. Routes, balls, fétes, and dancing- 
parties followed each other nightly. were 
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the rage, and, as a consequence, I soon became sought 
after as pianist, and had engagements four or five 
deep constantly on hand. I was paid handsomely 
for my services, and ate ices, quaffed champagne, and 
revelled in gastronomic luxuries. I relished my new 
position amazingly; I saw the best company; had 
the honour of playing to the blood-royal, and, what 
I relished more, to the beautiful daughters of Super- 
visor W——, the sight of whose bewitching faces 
sometimes set my fingers blundering, and my brain 
a wool-gathering. 

As the summer drew on, this kind of occupation 
relaxed, and then ceased altogether, and my way of 
life settled down into a rather dull routine. The 
summer and the autumn too, and November 
came in with its fogs and storms. I found a new 
pleasure in the roar of the huge breakers, and the 
dash of the sounding surge on the pebbly beach, under 
the castle cliff, which was then a dreary, weird-look- 
ing spot, very unlike what it is now. It was my 
habit to walk out of an evening through the darkness, 
and take post on the old stakes of the jetty, to enjoy 
in solitude the din, whirl, uproar, and fury of the 
tempest. One evening, about seven o'clock, as I was 
passing the end of Snargate Street towards the castle 
cliff, I heard a gentle clicking sound, which thrilled 
through me from head to foot like an electric shock— 
it was the soft, crepitating kiss of billiard balls. Here 
was a discovery! I had not known that there was a 
table in the town. I felt my right hand grasping the 
cue, and the fingers of my left forming a bridge, as if 
by some magnetic influence. I looked round in all 
directions for the’entrance. A dim lamp hung over 
a side-passage; and a few paces down, there was an 
open door and a staircase, lighted by the merest 
blink from above. I stole softly up the stairs, and 
came at the first landing on a door, with a glass panel, 
but partly curtained within. I peeped in, and saw 
two officers at play at a small table, and a company 
of gentlemen seated round. I had been at work all 
day, and had my apron rolled round my waist. I 
knew it would not do to enter in such a garb. I 
ran home and washed, indued my best suit, and in 
twenty minutes had returned and entered the room. 

No one noticed my intrusion, so I took a seat and 
watched the game. One of the players I recognised 
as a garrison-officer who had often danced to my 
music, and it is probable that he recognised me. He 
won the game, and his adversary declined to play any 
more, on the plea that he had no chance with him. 
The victor then challenged the room; and as no one 
accepted the challenge, I rose and offered to play him 
myself. He eyed me from head to foot rather super- 
ciliously, and with a kind of haughty condescension, 
rolling the balls as he spoke, told me to lead off. 
Annoyed at his pomposity, I allowed him but a single 
stroke, and then carelessly made the game off the 
balls. He was pleased to attribute this first result to 
accident, but the accident recurred again and again, 


declined, on the ground that the table was not worth 
playing at—which was true, the pockets being twice 
the proper size, and the area not quite half the usual 
dimensions. I derided the idea of practising the 
science of billiards on such a toy, and refused to have 
anything more to do with it. Having said thus much, 
and made my bow to the company, I took my leave 
with an air of wonderful independence. 

It was about nine o'clock in late November as I 
left the house and proceeded in the teeth of the wind 
towards the old jetty, where the monster breakers 
were bursting in thunderous peals on the masses of 
huge pebbles, round and big as cannon-balls, whose 
tremendous rattling, as they were dashed to and fro, 
gave out a sound like the clapping of millions of giant 
palms, and which wrought most powerfully and 
agreeably on my imagination. I had seated myself 
on a fragment of a beam, and was peering through 
the darkness at the heavy circling masses of water, 
when I felt a hand on my shoulder. I started to my 
feet; there stood a dim figure before me, motioning 
in dumb show—for no voice could be heard—and 
beckoning me away. I rose, nodded acquiescence, 
and followed, as he led on towards a shed under the 
cliff, where a light was burning. When under the lee 
of the building, and sheltered from the loud roaring 
of the billows, he turned short round, and presented 
a figure which I have good reason to remember to my 
dying day. He was a man of about fifty-five years of 
age, not more than five feet in height, with a prodigi- 
ous hunch on his shoulders, yet standing as upright 
asadart. A long pale visage; a nose like an eagle’s 
beak ; a pair of deep-sunk gray eyes; an ample brow, 
prominent chin, and thin, bloodless lips: such was the 
aspect which he turned suddenly towards me, with 
the not very courteous inquiry : 

‘I say, young fellow, who the devil are you?’ 

‘Really,’ said I, ‘I may return the inquiry with 
interest, and with more show of reason. What is 
your business with me?’ 

*You need not take offence; there is none intended, 
I assure you—quite the contrary. Here is my card, 
and I am to be found at the “ Ship.”’ 

I took the card, held it to the light, and read the 
words, ‘ Louis Crannel.’ 

‘Your name is strange to me,’ I said; ‘I have still 
to learn your business with me.’ 

‘I wish to know who you are, and what is your 
profession,’ he replied. ‘My motive for that is not 
mere curiosity. If you desire concealment, of course 
I say no more; but it strikes me you do not.’ 

‘You are riglt,’ I said; ‘I have no motive for 
concealment ;’ and I told him my name, address, and 
daily employment. 

He affected the utmost astonishment. ‘Do you 
mean to tell me,’ he asked, as if utterly incredulous, 
‘that you are such an infatuated ass as to work at a 
trade for about thirty shillings a week, and yet 
play such a game at billiards as I have seen you 
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fication. To give him some chance winning, I 
proposed that he should take five of the pockets to 
my one; he accepted the offer, but still did not win a 
game, and finally left off without even a momentary 
advantage. This affair created quite a sensation in 
the room; and I was asked to favour them with my 
company on the morrow evening, when perhaps I 
might meet with a worthier antagonist. I consented, 
and presented myself on the morrow accordingiy. 
The room was full, and several of the new-comers 
were anxious to measure their strength against me. 
My pride was roused, and I shewed them all that they 
had no chance whatever in the contest. I had refused 
to play for money from the first, and it was this that 
a them, while it secured for me their respect. 

hen they requested that I would come again, I 


*Pshaw !’ said I; ‘billiards are an amusement only; 
I could not make a living by billiards.’ 

*The deuce you couldn’t! Hark ye, young man, 
you have the means of independence in your hand, 
and you don’t know it. Now, listen to me. With 
such skill at billiards as you have, and such know- 
ledge of the world as I could teach you, you might 
gain any amount of wealth you chose.’ 

‘Or, which is just as probable, might lose what 
little I have.’ 

‘Not at all. If you are afraid of that, I will make 
you an offer. You shall quit your trade, and place 
yourself under my charge. I will take you all over 
Europe; you shall make the grand tour at my 
expense ; I will defray all charges of travelling, living, 
and clothing; you shall visit all the capitals, shall 
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have your own valet, and live like a lord; and I will 
give you a clear three hundred a year for yourself.’ 

‘In return for which,’ said I,‘I am to play where 
you choose, to win when you choose, and to lose when 
you choose!’ 

* Just so,’ said he. 

‘Thank you; I will have nothing to do with it.’ 

£You will be sorry for it, my lad; and if you are 
such an idiot as to go grinding at a beggarly trade 
for a few shillings a week, when you might realise an 
independence in a few years, you deserve to suffer.’ 

*Good-night!’ I replied, and strode away home as 
fast as I could. 

I had shaken off the tempter for a time, and felt in 
quite a virtuous glow as I walked homewards through 
the dull streets and the drizzling rain which began to 
fall. Next day, however, as I stood at my work in 
the dreary, cobwebby shop, the vision which Mr 
Crannel’s words had conjured up to my imagination 
returned with double force, and in brilliant contrast 
to the surrounding circumstances. My avocation for 
the first time grew distasteful, and I longed for the 
hour of release. When it came, I sallied out to the 
sea-shore, at the old spot, and dreamed away an hour 
there to the murmur of the subsiding gale. I caught 
myself once or twice looking round to see if Mr 
Crannel would make his appearance again. He did 
not come, and I suspect that I walked home that 
night with a feeling of disappointment. 

On the following day, Crannel came into the shop 
while I was left in charge during the temporary 
absence of my uncle, and bought a few trifling articles, 
the selection of which occupied him half an hour. 
He now renewed his offer, and begged me to think of 
it calmly at my leisure, informing me at the same 
time that he should remain at the ‘ Ship’ for another 
week, and should be happy to see me at any moment. 

I told him that there was no probability that I 
should change my determination; but he must have 
seen that my resolution was not-so firm as it had 
been at our first encounter; and it is likely that he 
already felt certain that I should swallow the bait. 
After this, he waylaid me every night in my walks, 
and thus, in repeated interviews, from which I had not 
the resolution to refrain, at length won me over to 
his purpose. I accepted his proposition in terms 
with which the reader is already acquainted, and we 
drew up a duplicate agreement at his hotel, which was 
mutually signed, and of which each of us retained a 
copy. The agreement bound me to him for three 
years, though it only covenanted that I should render 
him my services whenever called upon, for the salary 
named—no being made to the nature of 
the services. 

I had to make up a tale to satisfy my old uncle, 
who was most unwilling to let me go; but he was 
appeased at last, and gave me his blessing at parting. 
It was the second week in December when I step 
on board the steam-boat with Crannel, and sailed for 
Calais. I had never been to sea before; the passage 
proved most tempestuous, and the boat nearly found- 
ered midway. I was miserably sick, and longed to go 
at once to the bottom. Crannel watched and waited 
on me with almost a woman’s tenderness—got me to 
bed as soon as we touched the shore, and could not 
have manifested more care and kindness had I been, 
as people thought I was, his only son. 

A night’s repose restored me; and the next morn- 
ing, an ‘artist’ made his appearance, who took my 
measure, and in a few days sent in such a magnificent 
wardrobe, made in the recent Parisian fashion, as 
qualified me, in appearance at least, for any society 
in Europe. Meanwhile, Crannel made me aware of 
the particulars of his plan. I was to assume the 
character of an English country gentleman of fortune 
on his travels. I was to be passionately fond of 


billiards, and about as clever with the cue as country 
gentlemen usually are—playing a wild game, in a 
reckless, cautionless way, but, for obvious reasons, 
playing only for moderate stakes. It would be his 
part to drop in occasionally during my play, when he 
would make his own bets, either in my favour or 
against me, as he chose, and I was to win or lose 
according to signals agreed upon between us. In 
order to avoid suspicion, I was to conceal my real 
strength, even when it was most required, and to win, 
when to win was imperative, as if by accident rather 
than design. With regard to the connection between 
us, it was agreed, that we should not appear too 
intimate, or, on the other hand, too distant and 
reserved; we were to be casual acquaintances, on 
good terms with each other, and sometimes winning 
each other’s money at a quiet morning game. 

All these preliminaries being settled, I spent a 
couple of days in private practice at a French table— 
the continental tables being very different from those 
to which I had been accustomed—in order to familiar- 
ise myself with their peculiarities; and then we 
started by separate conveyances, I and my valet 
leading the way, for Brussels. 


THE BRITISH SOLDIER—AT HOME. 


Havine on a recent occasion pointed out some of the 
peculiarities in the constitution of the British army, 
the sort of men composing it, and the motives for 
their enlistment—we shall now endeavour to give 
some idea of the life of a soldier at home; not asa 
combatant armed with musket or sword, and march- 
ing in foreign regions, but as a fellow-citizen requiring 
pay, food, dress, lodgment, medicine, culture, recre- 
ation, and some sort of provision for his old age. To 
make this large subject at all manageable, we shall 
confine it chiefly to the infantry regiments of the 
line, and to the common soldiers of those regiments 
—forming the main-stay of our army; while Mr 
Fonblanque, the latest and best authority in these 
matters, is the person on whose statements we shall 
chiefly rely. 

Early in the present century, the length of military 
service was unlimited; to be once a soldier was to 
be always a soldier, unless the sovereign voluntarily 
gave a discharge. At present, however, an infantry 
soldier is engaged for ten years, at the expiration 
of which he may renew his engagement. He receives 
about L.3 as ‘bounty-money’ on enlistment; and the 
recruiting expenses, journey to the barrack or depdt, 
kit, clothing, armament, and equipment, make up the 
sum to about L.20, which is the cost to the state of 
the raw material out of which a foot-soldier is made. 

The pay of the British soldier is one of the greatest 
among many anomalies in our military system. He 
himself is sorely puzzled to know how much it really 


ped | amounts to, on account of the deductions or ‘stop- 


pages.’ In reality, the money at the free disposal of 
a soldier is rather higher in England than on the 
continent. A French soldier, after the various deduc- 
tions are made, has only about 14d. per day for minor 
personal indulgences, while an English soldier has 
about 3d. The nominal pay in England is 1s. per day 
in the line regiments. But the soldier does not really 
get this money ; his bread and meat are paid for out 
of his shilling, and he receives the balance ; and out of 
this balance he has to pay for the minor articles of 
his diet. A daily ration of bread and meat is debited 
to him at 43d. out of his shilling. This stoppage is 
when in barrack or on home-stations ; on foreign sta- 
tions, on board-ship, in the field, and in hospital, other 
arrangements are made. There is a growing convic- 
tion among our statesmen and officers that this is a 
bad system, clumsy to work, and not altogether 
honest. ‘ The fact that this system,’ says Mr 
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Fonblanque, ‘ deludes the recruit into a belief that 
he will receive the nominal instead of the actual rate 
of pay—in other words, that he will have Is. a day, 
while in fact he will only have 7}d.—should be an 
additional argument against its continuance; for 
although government does not directly lend itself to so 
unworthy a device, it is well known that the subordinate 
agents do not hesitate to avail themselves of the ficti- 
tious rate of pay among their other baits for tempt- 
ing recruits.’ The mode of payment is simply this— 
the paymaster of each regiment draws money from 
the army-agent for that regiment, and advances it to 
the captains; each captain pays the men (usually 
about 80 or 100) in his company, and accounts to the 
paymaster for the amount. This money is not the 
shilling a day; it is the balance, after deducting the 
ration-price. The men are paid daily. The few 
perquisites, or additions to the pay, we shall notice 
presently. 

Next we come to the important matter of food. 
At foreign stations, or in war-time, the dieting of 
soldiers is a most complicated and difficult matter ; 
but we treat here only of soldiers quietly at home in 
barracks or fixed stations. Whether at home or 
abroad, a British soldier expects and receives more 
animal food than a continental soldier. A French 
soldier eats 21 lbs. of bread per day, but adds to it 
very little solid meat; a British soldier will bear all 
sorts of privations patiently, save lack of food, and 
his dinner must include meat, or it is no dinner to 
him. At most of our barracks, camps, and garrisons, 
contractors supply the meat and bread, at prices 
agreed on between them and the government. Usually 
men of large capital take the contract, and sublet it 
to other persons. In the French army, in peace-time, 
the government supply only bread, all the rest being 
purchased out of the soldier’s pay; in England, meat 
as well as bread is supplied. ‘The whole subject of 
the subsistence of troops is, however, much less under- 
stood in England than in France. The soldiers know 
little of cooking, and there is no one to teach them. 
They have their 1 lb. of bread and 3 lb. of meat daily, 
and they have fuel and vessels forcooking; but the pro- 
cesses are wasteful and ill understood. Boiled meat 
is almost a universal diet with them, for hardly any 
arrangement has yet been made for roasting or baking. 
Sometimes a few men will club together, and pay for 
having a joint of meat, with potatoes, baked at a 
neighbouring bakehouse; if they depend on the barrack 
facilities, they can scarcely get beyond boiled meat— 
too often, throigh bad management, hard and taste- 
less. They take it in turn to cook, by an arrange- 
ment among themselves; but they are sorry cooks 
at best. h regiment or detachment receives its 
quota of meat and bread at a particular hour daily, 
and distributes to companies and squads. In every 
company, six women, with their children, are allowed 
to draw daily rations of bread and meat: these 


with the consent of the commanding officer. ‘The whole 
arrangement, it must be confessed, is a strange one. 
The soldier’s shilling a day is lessened to sevenpence- 
halfpenny, as a means of paying for, or contributing 
towards the cost of, his daily ration of bread and 
meat ; and out of this sevenpence-halfpenny, he must 
pay for whatever he desires to have in the form of 
vegetables, butter, cheese, condiments, puddings, tea, 
coffee, sugar, &c. Such of these things as are sup- 
plied by the government are debited to him at a low 
price; but still the system is strangely confused. 
Crimean war was valuable to us, in teaching 
many a lesson from which we are now gradually profit- 
ing. The food of the soldier is one of these. The 
authorities have it now under consideration wholly to 
remodel the barrack and camp dietary arrangements ; 
giving to the soldier (not necessarily at greater cost 
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to the nation) a better selected variety of food, better 
facilities for cooking it, and instructions in the art 
of cooking. The late M. Soyer supplied to the mili- 
tary authorities many useful hints as to the best mode 
of obtaining nutriment from a given amount of food ; 
and Colonel Sir A. M. Tulloch—in a valuable docu- 
ment submitted by him in 1857 to the Commission of 
Inquiry into the Sanitary State of the Army—gave 
several schemes of dietary, which would greatly 
improve the soldier’s food, without adding to his 
expenditure. The gallant colonel, whose indefatig- 
able labours excited so much attention three or four 
years ago, estimated that a well-arranged dietary 
might be provided by an expenditure on the part of the 
soldier of only 2d. per day out of his 73d., in addition 
to the ration of bread and meat supplied to him. The 
variety and excellence of this dietary are surprising ; 
but, says Mr Fonblanque, ‘ the first step must be to 
instruct our soldiers in the rudiments of the art of 
cooking, of which they are now lamentably deficient.’ 
The camp at Aldershott is rendering useful service in 
this particular; Captain Grant has invented simple 
but efficacious cooking apparatus, by which the men 
can bake their meat occasionally with speed and 
comfort. 

Next, for the soldier’s dress. Until a recent period, 
the clothing of soldiers was so grossly mismanaged 
as to be made a source of profit to the commanding 
officers. An arbitrary deduction was made from the 
men’s pay; if this sum fell short of the actual ex- 
pense, the difference was charged against the soldier ; 
if otherwise, the officer pocketed the difference. The 
worse the soldier was dressed, the larger were the 
officers’ profits. So many were the abuses under this 
system, that the captains of companies were deprived 
of this power, which was given, under certain modi- 
fications, to the colonels in command. This was 
nearly as bad; for the ‘clothing colonels’ came to 
consider certain perquisites as among their regular 
emoluments. The sum allowed per regiment for 
clothing, by the government, was for its effective 
strength ; if the numbers fell short of this, so much 
the better for the colonel’s pocket. The temptations 
were almost irresistible to make some private 
arrangement with the contractors, profitable to the 
officer, but disastrous to the soldier, This was the 
chief reason why the British soldier was one of the 
worst clothed in Europe, with a coat and coatee made 
of wretched cloth, boots that seldom fitted him, and all 
his garments much less suitable than ought to have 
been obtained for the sum paid by the nation. Many 
of the colonels themselves objected to this undignified 
way of obtaining part of their emoluments. Yet it 
was not until 1854 that the system was changed. 
The government now assumes the duty of clothing 
the troops. The soldiers’ dress is anything but what 
it ought to be; nevertheless, it is gradually improv- 
The tunic is a great improvement on the 
coatee; the trousers are looser and easier; and 
perhaps we may one day see the ugly and ponder- 
ous shako superseded by a lighter form of hat or 
cap, or felt helmet. Most of the clothing is 
supplied annually by open contract; but there is 
one government clothing factory, intended to supply 
a test whether ‘tailoring’ may not occasionally be 
advantageously performed by the government; 
already it has been found that a sum of L.7700 
sufficed to manufacture as many infantry suits as 
cost L.10,800 on the contract system. ‘The future 
must decide this rather important question. We have 
said in a former paragraph that every recruit receives, 
on enlistment, a complete set of clothing, accoutre- 
ments, and other necessaries. When these are worn 
out, they are replaced on certain rigorous conditions. 
Tunic, trousers, and boots are expected to last one 
year ; great-coat, three years ; infantry accoutrements, 
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twelve years. After the first outfit, the soldier, out | any separate accommodation for married soldiers; the 
of his humble 7$d. a day, pays for under-clothing, | women (a few in each company) resided with their 
fatigue or undress suit, knapsack, mess-tin, blacking, | husbands under circumstances repulsive to every 
&c., constituting his ‘ kit;’ there is a daily stoppage | sense of delicacy and propriety; and even in the 
of his pay, somewhat under 3d., for these items. The | exceptional instances, the space afforded to an entire 
tunic, great-coat, trousers, and boots or shoes are sup- | family is not more than ought to be allowed for a 
plied to him periodically ; but any unusual renewals or | single individual. In the camp at Aldershott, where 
repairs, if at all attributable to his own neglect, are | there is a large space available, the huts and barracks 
charged against him. His worn-out tunic is a per- | ought to exhibit manifold improvements; whether 
quisite ; he may sell it; and doubtless many such are | they do so, is a disputed point. At any rate, the 
to be seen in theatres, fairs, and other places where a | permanent barracks scattered over the land must be 
red coat is a never-failing object of admiration. The | either rebuilt or greatly improved; and it is now 
worn-out great-coat, after three winters of service, is | admitted on all hands that the country must submit 
returned to the government stores, and sold ‘for the | to a large expenditure on this account, before the 
benefit of the public.’ The actual cost of the uniform | lodgment of the soldier can be properly attended to. 
and accoutrements of a soldier differs much in differ- | The culture of the soldier and his family has hitherto 
ent corps; in a line regiment it is about Ix3, 7s. per | been miserably neglected; but here, as in other 
man; in the Horse-Guards, as much as L.8. ‘The late | matters, improvements are being wrought, indicative 
defaleations at Weedon have given the public a/| at any rate of a better tone of feeling in the nation 
painful proof how much remains to be done before | generally. ‘There is now an Inspector-general of 
the official organisation for clothing the army can Military Schools, one of whose duties is to make 
be brought into a healthy state. periodical visits to all the barracks and military 
The lodgment of the soldier is another important | stations in the kingdom ; he thus becomes acquainted 
item in his daily life. A soldier, in our days, has a | with the state of educational matters in the army 
right to barrack and barrack furniture; but in| (with the exception of its commissioned officers), 
former times this right was attended to in a very | and carries out the intentions of the government 
confused manner. An indiscriminate quartering of in that respect. ‘There are somewhat under 200 
troops on the inhabitants is a practice wholly alien- trained army-schoolmasters, ranked in four classes, 
able to English habits; it led to insurrections some according to efficiency and position. ‘There are also 
centuries ago, and is now never attempted. It has schoolmistresses, one to each garrison and regiment. 
been sometimes urged that the inhabitants of a town English soldiers are a lamentably ignorant body of 
ought not to be fastidious in this matter; since it is men in relation to school-matters; and many of 
found that an infantry regiment generally spends them, not merely privates, but sergeants and cor- 
about L.10,000 a year in or near the locality where porals who have won good fame by years of hard 
it is quartered—a boon for which the townsmen | fighting, are glad to attend the barrack and garrison 
ought to be grateful; but this argument, if good at schools. None are obliged to do so; it is optional 
all, is good only to this extent, that the town ought with all. The pay for adults varies from 4d. to 8d. 
to contribute something towards building barracks in| per month. The soldiers’ children are especially 
the neighbourhood. Licensed victuallers are still | encouraged to attend school, the payment varying 
liable. to have soldiers billeted on them; they are | from 1d. to 2d. per month. The schoolmistresses 
| 


compelled, when required, to give board and lodging | teach needle-work and industrial employments to the 
to soldiers, receiving a small and unremunerating girls, and wholly conduct the infant training. A 
rate of payment. This practice is loudly complained | hope is in many quarters expressed that cooking will 
of; and there can be little doubt that a sense of be among the useful things taught to these soldiers’ 
justice will lead to its ultimate abandonment. All | daughters—a teaching that may by degrees have its 
the more necessary, therefore, is the construction of | influence on the soldiers themselves. The delicate 
efficient barracks. The existing barracks have been and difficult subject of religion is kept as free as 
built, and their repair provided for, at the public possible from sectarian jealousy, by limiting to a very 
expense ; the plans are laid down, and the operations | small amount, and to a very simple form, the religious 
directed, by the corps of Royal Engineers; but teaching in the school-room. The schoolmasters, 
ordinary builders contract for the work to be done. with stipends varying from about L.48 to L.150 per 
Unhappily, most of the existing barracks were built at | annum, are permitted, in spare hours, to teach the 
a time when sanitary arrangements were little attended | children of any of the officers who may be in the 
to; as aconsequence, the buildings are wofully unfitted | garrison or station, by private arrangement, in aug- 
for their purpose. Hundreds of valuable soldiers mentation of their income. Besides the school tuition, 
have been killed by these evils, their constitutions | arrangements are now gradually being made for the 
being gradually undermined by the unwholesomeness | formation of barrack libraries and reading-rooms, 
of the atmosphere in which they lived. In most where the men may spend, in a rational way, the 
barracks, there is barely two-thirds of the quantity spare hours which else are so likely to be wasted 
(600 cubic feet) of space now considered necessary to | in vicious indulgences. The Inspector-general of 
the health of each soldier; and in some there is little Military Schools makes a selection of books and peri- 
more than one-third. A few months ago, the public | odicals; and a small public allowance is made for 
read with dismay an authenticated account of the | the pay of librarians and for contingent expenses. A 
barracks belonging to the household troops in London | payment of 1d. per month entitles the soldier to the 
—barracks in which the commonest decency could | use of the library and reading-room. As to athletic 
hardly be observed, so insufficient was the space, | outdoor amusements, our barracks are most insuffi- 
and so scandalously neglectful the arrangements. If | ciently supplied; the soldier is left to his own 
it be so with a ‘crack’ and petted corps, we may | resources, with no aid from the state. 

infer that it is even worse in some of the barracks| Lastly, pensions. ‘The soldier’s shilling a day is, 
for the line regiments. In most barracks, the men | as we have seen, cut up in an extraordinary way in 
eat and drink in the same rooms which serve them as | payment for food, clothing, kit, schooling, &c. He 
dormitories ; and thus the air is at all times vitiated. | has a few, but only a few, emoluments or extra 
Some of the soldiers are permitted to have their wives | sources of income. There is a ‘ good-conduct pay,’ 
with them, but no suitable arrangements are made for | from 1d. per day upwards, for men who have rendered 
that indulgence. It has recently been ascertained | many years of good service; there is 1d. a day for 
that, in 251 barracks, no less than 231 were without | ‘ beer-money,’ while on effective home-service ; there 
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is ‘ fatigue-pay,’ when soldiers are engaged as artificers 
or labourers in public works; but with these excep- 
tions—the soldier’s necessaries, comforts, and luxuries 
must all be provided from the source already adverted 
to. When he is old, he cannot wholly live on his out- 
pension, but still it aids towards his support. Until 
the time of Charles II., there was no provision what- 
ever for superannuated soldiers; but that monarch 
gave up Chelsea Hospital as a home for some of 
them. In the time of Queen Anne, the system of 
out-pensions was introduced. At present, Chelsea 
Hospital is quite unfitted for its original purpose. 
It cannot accommodate 600, out of an aggregate of 
more than 60,000 veterans who have duly earned a 
superannuation allowance. The in-pensioners receive 
a home, food, clothing, and a little pocket-money. 
Soldiers have had a degal claim since 1806, by act of 
parliament, to a superannuation allowance; and this 
allowance is now received by about 64,000 out- 
pensioners. The sum varies; but taking an aggregate 
of all ages, merits, ranks, and corps, it amounts to 
about 1s. per day per man. He may have served 
a very long time, or may have become weak and 
ailing after a moderate time, or may have been 
wounded in action; and all these facts are taken into 
account in determining the amount of his pension. 
Well would it be if all our sums of L.1,200,000 per 
annum were paid for as humane and rational pur- 
poses as this item for out-pensions to humble troops. 

Such, in brief, is the home-life of an English 
common soldier, his daily career when not called 
upon to embark for other lands, or to fight against 
an enemy. It is a strange existence, deserving the 
best consideration of all thinking persons. Disgrace- 
ful has been the neglect, physical and moral, of the 
soldiery in past times; but a new feeling has gradu- 
ally sprung up; an earnest desire is manifested in 
all quarters to raise the character and improve the 
condition of the soldier. The process may be costly, 
but it is worth the cost; for a well-trained soldier, if 
in health and strength, is estimated to be worth (in 
commercial phrase) L.100; how much his mind and 
morals are worth, is not a money question. 


COURTLY CEREMONY. 


D'Tsraz xt, in an interesting article in the first series 
of the Curiosities of Literature, is inclined to attri- 
bute the birth of courtly ceremony to the Italians, 
who spent the best part of their lives, one or two 
hundred years ago, in trumpeting forth their own 
grandeur, and in attempting to cast that of every 
other nation into the shade. With all respect for the 
Italian dignitaries, however, we are not quite content 
to allow them the credit of introducing etiquette (we 
mean in its most extended sense) into our own and 
other courts—we believe the introduction to have 
taken place at a much earlier period, and to have 
been, in fact, an offspring of that ancient and most 
prolific dame, ‘ necessity.” What, we may ask, would 
a court be without ceremony, and what the dignity of 
the sovereign, if divested of forms ill understood by, 
and consequently awful to the vulgar? Fancy how 
singularly situated must have been a royal lady who 
had to promulgate amongst her semi-barbarous cour- 
tiers a law that ‘no noble shall give the queen a 
blow, or snatch anything with violence from her, under 
the penalty of incurring her majesty’s displeasure!’ 
Yet such an enactment has been handed down to us in 
the records of our Anglo-Saxon monarchy. In such 
early times, the ceremonies connected with courts were 
few in number, simply because there were few officers 
of state to stand between sovereign and subject, and to 
enforce an observance of them. ‘To the possession, 
however, of the landed estates conferred by the 
Conqueror upon his Norman followers, many before 


unheard-of services connected with the king’s person 
and dwelling were attached, and thus, almost impercep- 
tibly, the number of royal officers increased, until the 
sovereign was surrounded by an assemblage of 
officials, who shewed to the nation at large their 
own grandeur, by exacting profound reverence both 
towards themselves and their royal master. 

All institutions rise from small beginnings, and 
the fees received by the officers of state in early 
times, are proof sufficient of their own poor dignity in 
the infancy of their several offices. The Black Book 
of the Exchequer shews us great men receiving as 
their perquisites, amongst other things, the ends of the 
wazx-candles burnt in the king’s palace—the third man 
in the realm, the lord chancellor, befhg entitled to 
* 1 great and 40 small candle-ends.’ The ‘aquarius,’ 
or bathing attendant of Henry II., who was to be 
* not under the degree of a baron,’ was to receive 1d. 
every time the king bathed, for drying the towels, 
and 4d. for all ‘extraordinary’ baths indulged in by 
the monarch—that is, for all baths taken at other 
times than on the three great feasts of the year. 

How state-officers had increased in number and 
dignity, before the days of Henry VIII., we may 
imagine, by perusing a short manuscript in the Har- 
leian Collection, entitled The Booke of Henrie Erle 
of Arundell, Lord Chamberleyn to King Henrie theighte ; 
in which there is set forth the exact duties and 
observances prescribed to all the chief and petty 
officers about the court. We will only make one 
extract from this scarce work, which is well worthy 
of a careful survey by the curious reader; it is 
entitled, ‘The Ordre for the Makyng of the King’s 
Bedd.’ ‘First must a groom or a page take a lighted 
torch, and go to the wardrobe of the king’s bed, and 
bring thence out of the wardrobe the stuff for the 
king’s bed.into the chamber for the making of the 
same, wherein there must be a gentleman-usher and 
four noblemen, yeomen of the chamber, the groom 
to stand at the bed’s foot with his torch. They of 
the wardrobe, opening the king’s stuff of his bed upon 
a fair sheet between the said groom and the bed’s 
foot, the gentleman-usher shall command them what 
they must do. A yeoman, with a dagger, must first 
search the straw of the bed, that there be no untruth 
therein; and then the yeomen must cast the bed of 
down upon the straw, and one of them must tumble 
himself upon it for the search thereof. Then must 
the same bed be beat and tossed, and the bolsters 
be laid thereon, but note that the yeomen must not 
touch the bed with their hands...... Then the 
wardrober shall deliver such pillows as shall please 
the king, and the yeomen shall lay them upon the 
bolster, and the bolster shall then be covered with the 
upper sheet, and the same shall be trussed in under 
the bolster; and then shall all present make a cross 
on the bed, and kiss all places where their hands have 
touched the same; and so they shall stick up the 
angels about the bed, and let down the curtains 
thereof. Jiem. A squire for the body or a gentleman 
usher ought to set the king’s sword at the bed’s head. 
Item. A squire of the body ought to charge a secret 
groom or page to have the keeping of the said bed 
with a light unto the time the king be disposed to go 
to it. Jtem. A groom or page ought to take a torch, 
while the bed is in making, to fetch a loaf of bread 
and a pot with ale, and a pot with wine for them that 
make the bed, one for every man!’ 

It was not, indeed, until the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I. that courtly etiquette reached its culmi- 
nating-point. Nobles of the highest rank, then, in 
many instances had to perform the most servile offices, 
and they being regarded by the vulgar as creatures of 
a superior order to themselves, raised the popular idea 
of the sovereign to a height unimaginable to us at the 
present day. ‘The Virgin Queen was most scrupulous 
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in exacting from her courtiers every observance, 
however trifling, which served to convey an idea of 
her own dignity ; and whilst she thought proper to 
object to one candidate for the office of lord chamber- 
lain on the ground that he had lost a front tooth, she 
sharply rebuked another great lord for ‘not putting 
his knee well to the ground, when he made his obeisance 
to her.’ 

Elizabeth, however, got on very well, for she only 
required courtly reverence to be shewn to herself, 
and had therefore only herself to satisfy. Very 
different was it with her successor James. Ambassa- 
dors from every nation in Europe flocked to London 
to greet the new king on his arrival from Scotland, 
many of them from courts far more punctilious 
than our own on all points of etiquette, and each 
required the same exact attention to be paid to him 
as was considered due in his own country to his king 
and master. 

The two most troublesome ambassadors were 
undoubtedly those from Spain and France. Each of 
these envoys was scrupulous in exacting every iota 
of cergmonial observance towards himself, and each 
was just as careful to prevent any act of favour 
shewn to the other by the English king from 
detracting from his own consequence. 

Having thus at his court two ambassadors equal in 
point of dignity, James for a long while experienced 
considerable difficulty in preserving peace between 
himself and their respective masters, and at length 
hit upon the ingenious expedient of inviting them 
alternately to his entertainments, and so avoided 
the constant disputes arising between them respecting 


Undoubtedly, the reason of the continual embroil- 
ments of these ambassadors is to be found in the fact 
that both had come from courts where etiquette was 
considered of greater importance than life itself. Philip 
IIL. of Spain had almost toasted himself to death, 
before -an unusually large fire in his chamber, simply 
because etiquette would not allow him to move away, 
and the proper officer to damp the fire did not happen 
to be in attendance. The second wife of Charles II. 
of Spain one day fell off her horse while hunting, and 
her foot catching in the stirrup, she was in the most 
imminent danger of being killed. No one, however, 
dared venture to relieve her, it being against the law 
for any, save the chief of the royal pages, to touch 
any part of the person of the queen of Spain, and 
least of all her feet. At last, two cavaliers went 
to her assistance, and having extricated her, at 
once saddled their fleetest horses, and prepared to 
leave the country, in order to save their lives; but 
they were pardoned by the king, at the queen’s 
intercession 


So also with the French court. Nobles of the 
highest order daily attended the king in his dressing, 
studiously careful to comply with every form laid 
down respecting that important operation. The great 
chamberlain of the kingdom handed him his dressing- 
gown (and on the morning of the coronation, his 
shirt), the first valet de chambre put on the right 
sleeve of the shirt, the first valet of the wardrobe the 
left. Another valet tied the king’s left garter, his 
majesty tied the right; and the master of the wardrobe 
put the cravat round the royal neck, while the 
‘cravatteer’ tied it. 

In the queen’s apartment, the first bed-chamber 
woman let down the queen’s hair, the first maid of 
honour combed it; the first maid-in-waiting put on 
the queen’s shoes and stockings, the queen herself 
tied her garters; the first maid-in-waiting handed 
the petticoat to the first bed-chamber woman, who put 
it on the queen. 

In the im business of dressing her hair, 
Mary de Medicis employed no less than eight artistes, 


who had each a different office assigned; one did the 
cutting; another, the greasing; a third, the parting; a 
fourth, the curling; a fifth, the powdering; and go on. 
No other operation of the toilet could be compared 
to that of dressing the hair of a court-lady. ‘I have 
just made a visit to the new Duchess de Vantadour,” 
says Madame de Sevigné, in one of her letters. ‘Le 
Martin has managed her hair, just as she herself 
pleased, for a model of the mode. Most of the hair 
is cropped close to the head; the rest is frizzed and 
curled up with a hundred papers, which all night long 
make her undergo a perfect martyrdom; and her 
eee after all, looks just like a little cabbage, quite 
round!’ 

So rich and valuable were ladies’ head-dresses in 
our own and other countries, that about 1717, ladies 
were warned in a public journal, when proceeding 
to the queen’s ball, to sit on the front seats of their 
coaches, as many evil-disposed persons had got up 
behind, and with a sharp knife cut a hole in the 
leather backs of many coaches, and stolen lace and 
jewels off the heads of the ladies inside. So utterly 
incapable did royal personages become, with all the 
attentions we have just mentioned lavished upon 
them, that the temporary loss of an attendant was 
a serious thing indeed; and we find one queen of 
France bitterly bewailing her misfortunes, because 
she could ‘neither eat, nor dress, nor sleep,’ three 
of her maids of honour having been bitten by a mad 
dog, and sent by order of the royal physician to 
Dieppe, to be soused over head and ears in the sea! 

The ceremonies of the toilet just alluded to were 
joined to similar ones attached to each action of the 
sovereign’s everyday-life; particular dresses were 
worn on particular occasions, and the omission of any 
ornament, however useless, would have been regarded 
as a serious violation of established form and etiquette. 
How amusingly was this shewn in our own country, 
when Queen Anne, being too unwell to walk in a certain 
procession, went in a sedan-chair, with the train of 
her robe held up behind the conveyance. 

Throughout the reign of Charles I., the ceremonies 
attendant upon all royal proceedings increased to a 
very great extent. The interregnum, however, 
materially damped all such matters; and during the 
Protectorate, the debauched reign of the second 
Charles, and the miserable kingship of his successor, 
such a diminution of dignity had the things pertaining 
to royalty suffered, that it required all the efforts 
of Mary and of ‘good Queen Anne’ to place matters 
of etiquette once more upon a proper footing; 
her sedan-chair business, just mentioned, was prob- 
ably one of the bold measures resorted to for this 
purpose. 

Whatever may have been the dignity kept up in 
the courts of the first two Georges, we do not think 
it could very much have exceeded the ceremony 
observed during the reign of George III. Miss Burney, 
who, as it is well known, had the honour (which 
was far from a pleasure) of being, for some con- 
siderable time, a resident in the court of Queen 
Charlotte, as ‘keeper of the robes,’ gives us a good 
deal of information in her Letters and Diary upon this 
subject. There is, amongst other things, an account 
of an unexpected visit paid by the king, to a lady in 
whose house Miss Burney was residing, at Kew. The 
whole family were engaged upon his arrival in the 
interesting game of ‘ Puss in the Corner’—each during 
the visit retained the same place as she had occupied 
when the king was announced, his majesty standing 
in the centre of the apartment, and addressing first 
one, and then another of the company. Miss Burney 
is charmed with the whole affair, and amusingly 
relates what a difficulty their hostess was placed in, 
who, while standing with her back to the wall, heard 
a knock at the outer door, which she recognised as 
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that of Queen Charlotte. She was herself bound to 
usher the queen in, but she was equally bound not 
for a moment to turn her back upon the king; 80, says 
Miss Burney, ‘she slid sidewise along the wall till 
she got to the door, then put her hand behind her, 
and caught hold of the handle, and so slowly opened it, 
and backed out.’ The queen entering, after a gra- 
cious salutation of all the company, sits down, as was 
her custom; and then follows this curious piece of 
luxury—‘ a servant placed before her a small table 
which she has carried about for her use wherever she 
goes, to put her work or coffee on, or to stand behind 
when obliged to stand, in order to look comfortable. 
When their majesties left,’ says our authoress, ‘all 
followed them to their carriage, for it is the custom 
for all to whom the king or queen has spoken in any 
house when on a visit, to do so.’ 

But all Miss Burney’s love of courtly ceremony 
appears to have evaporated when she had been but a 
few weeks resident at Kew and St James's. The 
following is a letter to her sister on the subject: 

‘In the first place, when before royalty, you must 
not cough. If you find a cough tickling in your 
throat, you must arrest it from making any sound ; if 
you find yourself. choking with the forbearance, you 
must choke, but not cough. 

‘In the second place, you must not sneeze. If you 
have a vehement cold, you must take no notice of it; 
if your nose membranes feel a great irritation, you 
must hold your breath; if a sneeze still insists upon 
making its way, you must oppose it by keeping your 
teeth grinding together ; if the violence of the repulse 
breaks some blood-vessel, you must break the blood- 
vessel, but not sneeze. 

*In the third place, you must not upon any account 
stir either hand or foot. If by chance a black pin 
runs into your head, you must not take it out; if the 
pain is very great, you must be sure to bear it without 
wincing; if it brings the tears into your eyes, you 
must not wipe them off; if they give you a tingling 
by running down your cheeks, you must look as if 
nothing was the matter. If the blood should run 
from your head by means of the black pin, you must 
let it run; if you are uneasy to think of making such 
a blurred appearance, you must be uneasy, but you 
must say nothing about it. If, however, the agony is 
very great, you may privately bite the inside of your 
cheek or of your lip for a little relief, taking care, 
meanwhile, to do it so cautiously as to make no 
apparent dent outwardly ; and with that precaution, 
if you even gnaw a piece out, it will not be minded, 
only be sure either to swallow it, or commit it to a 
corner of the inside of the mouth till they are gone, 
for you must on no account spit.’ 

In other places, she tells us that ‘no one may ask 
the sovereign a question,’ nor ‘make a remark with- 
out being previously addressed,’ nor ‘ wear gloves in 
the royal presence,’ nor ‘quit the presence, having 
been once addressed, without a formal dismissal.’ 
* You may not knock at the door of a room previous 
to entering, if one of their majesties be there; but if a 
servant, you must scratch in a peculiar way, if one of 
the royal family shake the handle” 

All this must have been fearfully irksome, and we 
scarcely wonder at the Duke of York—as recorded 
by Dr Doran—so often escaping privately from the 
palace, and being at length found enjoying much ease 
with but little dignity, shelling peas, in company 
with a cottage beauty, far away from the royal 
residence! 

And what, the reader may probably inquire, is the 
state of these courtly ceremonies at the present day ? 
Perhaps a more difficult question, save to those whose 
position as statesmen or servants brings them con- 
tinually into connection with the daily routine of a 
court, could not be asked. Our old friend, Sir John 


Finett, initiated us pretty well into the courtly 
etiquette of the first James; and at long intervals of 
time, one and another person has presented to the 
world glimpses of kings and their dignified existence. 
Mr Raikes is, we believe, the most recent authority 
on the subject, and in his recently published Journal 
tells us a few anecdotes connected with the court of 
her present Majesty, which shew that the old- 
fashioned formalities are not by any means extinct 
at the present day. - 

‘When the Queen was ona visit to the royal family 
of France at Eu, the queen of Belgium had been told 
that her Majesty of England took every morning at 
ten o’clock a glass of iced water. Accordingly, on 
the day after her arrival, a servant duly made his 
appearance at the appointed hour, bearing on a silver 
salver a carafe and two glasses, which he tendered 
to the sovereign, who declined the refreshment with 
a wave of the hand. The Belgian queen seeing this, 
whispered to her son, who was present, to pour out a 
glass of water, and offer it to the Queen; this being 
done, was graciously accepted, the fact being that 
etiquette would not allow her Majesty to pour out 
the water for herself when a servant was present!’ 
So, too, when the Queen, Louis-Philippe, and the 
Duke of Wellington, paid a visit to Eton, upon the 
visitors’ book being presented to them, the king of 
the French somewhat ungallantly took up a pen, and 
signed his name at the top of the page. Etiquette 
would not permit the Queen to sign her name under 
any other; she therefore turned over the all but blank 
leaf, and wrote her name on the top of the next one, 
and then handed the pen to the Duke, who, by the 
by, was so excited—fancy the Duke of Wellington 
being excited !—at the honour done to him, that he 
actually spelt his name ‘ Weggington!’ The Queen 
now, as formerly, may not speak to a tradesman. 
We ourselves have seen her standing not a yard 
away from one, addressing all her inquiries to an 
equerry, who repeated them to the tradesman, and 
again repeated to her Majesty all his answers. 

A number of similar illustrations of the subject of 
our article might be given, but we forbear longer to 
trespass on the reader’s indulgence. Whether all the 
ultra-polite matters at which we have glanced are 
really necessary to preserve the grandeur and dignity 
of the sovereign, or whether they are mere remnants 
of an absurd and useless system of semi-idolatry to 
royalty, we must leave our readers to determine. 
Enough has been said, if not to corroborate the 
sardonic riddle of ‘What is majesty without its 
externals ?’ at least to prove that it can be exceedingly 
ridiculous with them. 


EARLY MORNING. 


Crownep with limp dew-pearls, lo! the jewelled Morn 
Peeps coyly o’er the mist-plumed eastern hills ; 

1 wot ere long she ’Il make the silvery rills, 

That now lie sleeping like pale maids forlorn, 
Smile as young mother when her firstling ’s born ; 
And lay her finger on each flowret’s lip, 

Softly as swallow in the pool doth dip 

Its airy wing, till blushes rich adorn 

Their tingling cheeks, and Flora sings for joy. 
Sweet Morn! I would not now be dead in sleep, 
Whilst thou rid’st forth in crimson chariot fair, 
For all the treasures of yon dim-seen deep. 

O view sublime ! O incense-laden air ! 

With these compared, wealth seems an idiot’s toy! 


J. E. 
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